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Chronicle 


Home News.—On February 3, the President an- 
nounced the resignation of William Howard Taft, Chief 
Justice of the United States. While it was known that 
Mr. Taft was ill, his retirement came 
Chief Justice as a surprise. For a few hours specu- 
Tat lation was rife over his successor, but 
the President cut it short before the day was out by send- 
ing to the Senate the nomination of Charles Evans 
Hughes, who resigned as Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court in 1916 to be the Republican candidate for 
President. Mr. Taft’s retirement was marked by a wide- 
spread expression of affection and respect. His suc- 
cessor began public life as Governor of New York and 
served as Secretary of State under President Harding. 
While some opposition to the confirmation of Mr. Hughes 
was manifest at first, it quickly evaporated when Senator 
Borah announced he would offer no opposition and con- 
firmation was expected as a matter of course. One re- 
sult of the nomination of Mr. Hughes was the retirement 
irom the post of Solicitor General of his son, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Jr. Ex-Chief Justice Taft was reported 
from Washington to be in a serious condition, following 
his return from Asheville, where he had gone vainly seek- 


Retirement of 


of the Connecticut Assembly. 


Colombia.—With the election set for February 9, 
the political campaign became more active. Chief interest 
centered around a new shift in the support of Archbishop 
Perdomo. Originally backing General 
Vasquez Cobo when he announced his 
independent candidacy after he ‘had 
failed to receive the nomination of the Conservative party 
and the support of the Government, the Primate later 
changed to Sr. Valencia, the regular Conservative party 
candidate. On February 3, the Archbishop withdrew his 
recommendation of the latter’s candidacy. Meanwhile, 
Dr. Olaya Herrera, the Liberal coalition candidate, con- 
tinued his campaign on a basis of the improvement of the 
country’s economic condition and of foreign relations. 
particularly with the United States. 


Presidential 
Campaign 


France.—Premier Tardieu returned to Paris for a 
brief visit with Cabinet members and parliamentary lead- 
ers on February 1, returning to the London conference 
on February 5. With the exception of 
a similar short visit while the Repara- 
tions meetings were in progress at The 
Hague, he had been away from the capital for a month. 
The principal domestic problem before the Government 
was the final modification and inauguration of a system 
of “ social insurance,” embracing several million workers. 
Considerable dissatisfaction with some of its provisions 
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prevaited, and an extended debate in the Chamber of 
Deputies was arranged to begin on February 7 or 8. The 
Premier expected to make a second trip from London, in 
order to be present for the debate. Rumors of possible 
changes in Cabinet personnel were dispelled by M. Tar- 
dieu’s statement that the Cabinet would remain unchanged. 
The Government’s position was strengthened by the adop- 
tion of the French plan as a basis of discussion at London. 

Considerable mystery surrounded the disappearance of 
General Alexander Koutiepoff, a leader among the anti- 
Soviet Russian refugees in Paris. After he had been 
missing for several days, two witnesses 


Russian 
Refugee were found who stated that they had 
Mteaing seen him carried away forcibly in a taxi- 


cab from in front of a private hospital. One of his cap- 
tors wore a police uniform. Charges were made in several 
ot the Parisian newspapers that he had been captured 
by agents of the Soviet secret police, and was being held 
prisoner in the Soviet embassy. Embassy officials dis- 
claimed all knowledge of the case, and relied on the 
privilege of diplomatic immunity against the search of 
their premises by the police, which some of the newspapers 
were advocating. 


Germany.—On January 31, the police raided a 
secret Communistic meeting and arrested seventy-six 
men, including some members of the Reichstag and the 
Prussian Diet, who are considered lead- 
ers of the proposed Communistic upris- 
ing. Red riots had been widely bruited 
for the beginning of February, but the action of the police 
deprived the Communists of their leaders. Small armies 
of unemployed, who had been recruited for the planned 
action, were stationed in the suburbs of Berlin and in 
and around Hamburg and many other places. With their 
plans frustrated by the premature arrest of their leaders, 
only a few sporadic disturbances, easily quelled by the 
police, marked the day set for general rioting. In Ham- 
burg, after the Communist disorders on January 31, in 
which twenty persons were arrested and many casualties 
reported, there was a peaceful atmosphere on February 1. 
The entire police force and secret-service staff were sta- 
tioned at strategic points. At no time, however, was it 
necessary to call out the army, which had been prepared 
for an emergency. 


Red Riots 
Averted 


Great Britain—What threatened to develop into 
a deadlock between the Government and the House of 
Lords was settled by a compromise on the part of Ram- 
say MacDonald. As previously noted, 
the House of Lords passed several 
amendments on the Unemployment In- 
surance bill. Greatest insistence was placed on the amend- 
ment to the effect that the operation of the bill should be 
limited to one year, that is, that the bill should be experi- 
mental. The amendment was rejected by the House of 
Commons, but was again passed by the Lords with a 
large majority. The controversy involved some larger 
questions as to the powers of the House of Lords. The 
Labor Cabinet finally agreed to the House of Lords’ in- 


Labor 
Compromises 
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sistence on a time limit for the measure, and fixed this 
at three years. Another compromise, with the Liberals, 
was made by the Government on the coal-mine legislation. 
This affected the clauses relating to compulsory market- 
ing schemes, to which the Liberals objected. The Gov- 
ernment agreed to postpone action on this part of the 
measure, though it affirmed that compulsory marketing 
schemes were the only method of avoiding selling of coal 
at a loss. In both of these instances, the Government 
action was directed towards preserving peace, and avoid- 
ing a crisis during the Naval Conference being held in 
London. 

Recommendations of serious import were contained in 
the report, just issued, of the Dominions Conference held 
in London last October. The Conference was held for 
the purpose of examining existing leg- 
Conference islation inasmuch as that referred to the 
Repost decision of the 1926 Imperial Confer- 
ence, namely, that the United Kingdom and the Domin- 
ions are “autonomous communities within the British 
Empire equal in status and in no way subordinate one 
to another in any respect in their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by common allegiance to the Crown 
and freely associated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” Among the recommendations were: 
that an Empire Court should be erected to settle disputes 
between members of the British Commonwealth ; that leg- 
islation should be passed by the British Parliament re- 
scinding its powers to disallow Dominion legislation ; that 
the Governor General cannot be instructed to refuse 
assent to Dominion legislation, and that the Dominions 
may have the power to abolish the Governor General’s 
power of reservation; that the Dominions should have 
full right to legislate without limitation on extraterritorial 
operations. 


Dominions’ 


Hungary.—Count Bethlen, Hungarian Premier, at- 
tempting to explain and justify his eleventh-hour agree- 
ment at The Hague conference, found it impossible to 
convince the Hungarian Opposition that 
the arrangement he had concluded meant 
anything but a sacrifice of Hungarian 
finances in the interests of some wealthy land owners. 
Count Bethlen explained that the amounts he had agreed 
tc pay after 1943 were not reparations but other obliga- 
tions. The Premier referred to Hungary’s agreement to 
indemnify her own optants instead of insisting that they 
be reimbursed by the Little Entente nations, as provided 
by the Treaty of Trianon. This was a signal for a tre- 
mendous uproar from the Opposition. Two Socialist 
deputies were so persistent in their heckling of the Pre- 
mier throughout his speech that it was necessary to hale 
them before the disciplinary committee. Cries demanding 
the resignation of the Premier interrupted the speaker 
after almost every sentence. The House had not held 
such a crowd since the famous franc-forgeries case of 
four years ago. 


Bethlen 
Explains 


Italy—S. Michele Bianchi, Minister of Public 
Works, died at Rome on February 3. S. Bianchi was a 
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close associate of Premier Mussolini, secretary general 
of the Fascist organization, and one of 
Leader the quadrumvirate who led the “ march 
Dead on Rome” in October, 1922. He had 
been appointed Minister of Public Works in the re-organi- 
zation of the Cabinet last summer. 


Fascist 


Japan.—lInterest in the capital centered on the mar- 
riage, on February 4, of Prince Takamatsu, younger 
brother of Emperor Hirohito, to Princess Kikuko Taku- 
gowa. The young Prince is twenty-five 
years old, an officer in the imperial navy, 
and popular as a sportsman, motorist 
and art connoisseur. A deferred honeymoon to begin in 
April will take the young couple to England, where they 
will make a visit of state to the British Court to return 
the Duke of Gloucester’s visit to Japan last May, when 
he invested the Emperor on behalf of his father, King 
George, with the Garter. Their return to Japan is planned 
by way of the United States. 


Royal 
Marriage 


Jugoslavia—A delegation comprising the entire 
Catholic episcopate of Croatia, headed by Msgr. Bauer, 
Archbishop of Zagreb, was reported as arriving in Bel- 
grade on February 2 to protest to the 
Government against the recent campaign 
of sections of the Serbian press against 
the Catholic Church. The questions induced by the dis- 
solution of the Catholic sokols (young people’s organiza- 
tions) had led to such attacks. Insinuations of anti- 
Government activities on the part of Croatian Catholics 
were indignantly denied by the Archbishop. 


Catholic 
Protest 


Mexico.—-On February 5, Pascual Ortiz Rubio was 
inaugurated President to fill out the unexpired term of 
the murdered Obregon, and two hours later, while leav- 
ing the National Palace, was painfully 
Inaugurated but not mortally shot by an assassin 
and Shot whose name was variously given as 
Daniel Flores, Miguel Flores and Daniel Salazar. The 
President’s wife had her ear torn away by a shot; his 
niece was wounded, as was the chauffeur. The assailant 
was taken into custody and variously suspected of being 
a Communist, a religious fanatic, and a follower of Vas- 
concelos. The reins of government were immediately 
taken over by the senior Cabinet officer, Portes Gil, who 
had just retired from the Presidency. The oath of office 
had been administered by the Speaker of the lower House, 
and in his inaugural speech, the new President made the 
following significant statement : 

If most of the people so far have not been able to live in even 
relatively human conditions, it has been due to the absolutist con- 
ception of the regime of private property, the profound division 
of classes and the deficient method of exploiting the country’s 
resources, plus certain political factors, all of which happily are 
being rectified by revolutionary ideals. The right to property is 


Ortiz Rubio 


being transformed from an absolute and private one to a social 
privilege, and today the interest of cullectivity is predominant in 
the minds of the governors and the people. 

His Cabinet, which had been announced two days be- 


fore, is the following: Secretary of the Interior (Gober- 
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nacion), Emilio Portes Gil, retiring President; Foreign 
Secretary, Jenaro Estrada; Secretary of War, General 
Amaro; Secretary of Finance, Luis Montez de Oca; 
Secretary of Agriculture, Manuel Perez Trevino; Secre- 
tary of Industry, Commerce and Labor, Luis Leon; Sec- 
retary of Education, Aaron Saenz; Secretary of Commu- 
nications and Public Works, General Almazan. The Sec- 
retaries of War and Finance were in the outgoing Cabi- 
net. Perez Trevino is the President of the National Revo- 
lutionary party and Luis Leon is its Secretary General. 
The Secretary of Education is a Protestant, well known 
in the United States. General Almazan suppressed the 
Escobar rebellion. Large numbers of Americans filled 
Mexico City for the inauguration and the President re- 
ferred in flattering terms to the United States. In the 
absence of Ambassador Morrow, his assistant, Reuben 
Clark, attended as personal Ambassador of President 
Hoover. Reports from Washington indicated that Ameri- 
can authorities were seriously disturbed at the attempted 
assassination. 

Palestine—Jewish indignation was further in- 
creased by the verdict of the British judges in the case 
of Constable Hinkas, who was found guilty of premedi- 
tated murder of an Arab family during 
the riots of last August. As noted last 
week, the Jews expressed resentment 
over the acquittal of twelve Arabs held for the alleged 
murder of a Jewish family, committed at the same time. 
Hinkas, a Jewish policeman, was accused of leading a 
Jewish mob into the house where the Arabs were killed. 
The case of the prosecution depended wholly on circum- 
stantial evidence. It was expected that he would be ac- 
quitted, as were the Arabs last week, on the ground that 
his guilt was not proved beyond a reasonable doubt. His 
condemnation was bitterly denounced by Jewish leaders 


Murder Sentence 
on Jew 


Rumania.—City and county elections, on February 5, 
censiderably increased the Government’s prestige because 
of the overwhelming majority of votes cast for its can- 
didates. Premier Maniu’s gains were 
most pronounced in Transylvania and 
Bessarabia. The voting indicated that 
while the Liberals held their ground, the smaller Lupist, 
Averescu, Luzist and Socialist parties almost disappeared. 
With rare exceptions the voting was conducted peace- 
fully. 


Elections 


Russia.—Radical movements toward increasing col- 
lectivism were featured in the abolition of the Commis- 
sariat of Justice, to be replaced by the new Commissariat 
for the Preservation of Revolutionary 
Order, and the Commissariat of the In- 
terior, to be replaced by the Commis- 
sariat for the Constructing of Socialist Cities in a So- 
cialist Society. With the drive towards every possible 
form of centralization went a renewed frantic war on 
religion. All Moscow church bells were silenced and 
scrapping of all church bells was contemplated; ikons 


Militant 
Communism 
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were burned, etc. Some 300 former naval officers were 
shot by the Ogpu, the Soviet secret-police organization. 


Spain.—The organization of the Berenguer Govern- 
ment was proceeding quietly, with the people awaiting its 
outcome calmly. No definite date for the parliamentary 
elections had been set, but it was likely 
that they would not take place before 
summer, as they would be preceded by 
local elections and the gradual re-establishment of the 
machinery of constitutional civil government. One of 
the first acts of the Duke of Alba, the new Minister of 
Education, was to put an end to the demonstrations of 
the university students by promising a remission of the 
sentence of exile against the leader of the Students’ Fed- 
eration and ordering the release of students arrested dur- 
ing the riots. Later he announced his intention of work- 
ing for the remodeling of the public universities along 
the lines of American universities, which he took occasion 
to praise. It was reported as probable that the Duke of 
Alba might be transferred from the Education post to 
that of Foreign Minister, should the Foreign Office be 
reconstituted as a separate Ministry. Francisco Cambo, 
a wealthy industrialist of Barcelona, and an influential 
figure in the Catalan autonomist movement, visited the 
capital on February 5, and conferred with several mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and other political leaders. It was 
reported that he was interested in the organization of a 
new coriservative party. 

In a decree signed by King Alfonso on February 6 (the 
first anniversary of the death of the Queen Mother), a 
general amnesty was granted to prisoners and exiles for 
political crimes, including rebellion and 
sedition, both civil and military, com- 
mitted not only during the De Rivera 
regime, but also during the previous constitutional era. 
Prisoners awaiting trial or sentence on similar charges 
were liberated by the same act. At the same time, Premier 
Berenguer promised a gradual lifting of press censorship. 


Progress 


King Signs 
Amnesty 
Decree 


Disarmament.—The following proposals were listed 
on the agenda of the London Naval Conference on Janu- 
ary 30: France, (1) the system of global tonnage; the 
French compromise proposal of trans- 
fers from one category to another; (2) 
What classification is to be adopted? 
(3) Transfer, the amount and conditions thereof. Great 
Britain, the system of naval limitation by categories. 
Italy, (1) Determination of ratios, (2) Determination 
of levels of total tonnages of the several countries. 

The principle of the French compromise plan was ac- 
cepted by the British, placing Premier Tardieu in a com- 
manding position, and it was met on February 4 by the 
British compromise suggestion, issued in 
the form of a document distributed 
amongst the members. Instead of the 


Agenda 


French 
Plan 


six French categories, the British stated five; cruisers, 
however, being divided into eight-inch-gun cruisers and 
lighter types. Instead of the French plan of determining 
transfer percentages by settlements amongst the Powers, 
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the British offered specific suggestions, such as no trans- 
fers from or into the capital-ship class; only small 
transfers, downward only, from the 10,000-ton cruiser 
class; but large transfers in smaller types. Submarines 
were not considered. 

The following day the American and British delega- 
tions reached an understanding on the following points: 
(1) the battleship holiday of ten years provided in the 
Washington Naval Treaty of 1922 shall 
be extended for five years, until the end 
of 1936. (2) The British and Ameri- 
can capital-ship fleets shall be reduced at once to fifteen 
battleships each instead of waiting for that level to be 
reached in 1936. The Japanese delegates were notified of 
the agreement, which would represent a lump saving of 
$1,000,000,000 for Great Britain, Japan and the United 
States through saving in annual construction ($10,000,- 
000 yearly for the United States) plus the immense re- 
placement costs (some $900,000,000 all around). Hopes 
were entertained of getting the French submarine esti- 
mate down to 100,000 tons from its present stand at 
124,000. Senator Robinson, in a transatlantic radio 
talk from Paris, urged confidence and patience on Ameri- 
cans at home. 

On February 6, Secretary Stimson stated American 
demands: (1) With Britain, immediate parity in all 
classes at nearly 1,200,000 tons apiece. The former dif- 
ference in cruiser tonnage of 24,000 
tons is reduced to 12,000 tons. Great 
Britain would have fifteen large cruisers 
and the United States eighteen, with an advantage of 
30,000 tons. Great Britain will have 42,000 more tons in 
small cruisers. Battleships would be equalized by 1931 
instead of 1942. (2) With Japan proposals were made 
that ought to satisfy. (3) Nothing was proposed to 
France or Italy. 


American and 
British 
Agreement 


American 
Proposals 


Reparations Question.—The Swiss Federal Council 
met at Berne in special session on January 31, to speed 


up the ratification of the convention between the Swiss 


Government and the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, framed in The Hague 
protocol. No opposition was expected. 
The Kirchgarten House in Basel was chosen tentatively 
as headquarters. Directors were soon to be selected. 


Bank 
Plans 





In “How Stands the Advance?” Hilaire 
Belloc will attempt to evaluate the influence of 
the Church in the realm of physical science in 
his own country, England. His findings will have 
application to us also. 

G. K. Chesterton takes up the recent book of 
the lately received convert poet, Alfred Noyes, 
“The Opalescent Parrot.” 

Dr. James J. Walsh recalls the publication in 
colonial times of excerpts from the life a French 
Catholic mystic, “ the good Armelle.” 

Paul L. Blakely analyzes a recent prison report 
and finds much food for thought therein. 
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An Interview at Loyola 


O the Chicago Tribune for February 2, that veteran 

journalist, Mr. James O’Donnell Bennett, contributes 
an account of an interview with the Rev. Robert M. 
Kelley, S.J. Father Kelley is president of Loyola Uni- 
versity in that city, and the lure to Mr. Bennett was the 
University’s remarkable development within the last de- 
cade. ' 

But what struck Mr. Bennett after a visit to the Uni- 
versity, and appealed to him most forcibly, was the am- 
bition of every member of the faculty “to help the stu- 
dent to live, to ‘ have life and have it more abundantly.’ ” 
To the terms live and life they attached a special, but 
wholly intelligible, meaning. In the words of Presi- 
dent Kelley, the teachers were “trying to impart a cer- 
tain amount of information” to the student, “ but that 
was really secondary.” What they really wished to do 
was to “ develop in the student the natural and supernatu- 
ral virtues—the habit of doing his best, the habit of being 
prompt, regular, accurate. We are trying to develop skill 
and facility in the use of his God-given faculties of body 
and soul, of mind and heart.” Or, as the Rev. Joseph 
Reiner, S.J., dean of the College of Arts, stated the 
purpose, “ The supreme aim of Loyola is to teach the 
applicability of the principles of Christ to present-day 
problems.” Expressing his admiration of a faculty that 
gives its time and its labor without salary, Mr. Bennett 
went back to his office reflecting upon the value of an 
institution, administered by men who insist that “a uni- 
versity education, if it is to be comprehensive, must equip 
youth for more than triumphant go-getting.” 

Not yielding to Mr. Bennett in our esteem for the in- 
stitution in its lovely site on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
we may observe that every Catholic college and university 
in this country reveres the same ideals. They are not pe- 
culiar to Loyola. Wherever a parish school is erected, 


these ideals are proposed by teaching and example to the 
children. Wherever a college or university, built by the 
toil of learned and saintly men, opens its doors, we find a 
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faculty whose purpose is to promote learning, religion, 
and the common welfare. All Catholic schools are sealed 
by the Cross of Christ. All have a philosophy and a prac- 
tice which draw their inspiration from the revelation of 
God in Christ Jesus. They recognize and aspire to ex- 
cellence in human learning, but their chief purpose is to 
teach the student “to have life and ‘to have it more 
abundantly.’ ” 

The value of these institutions to society is beyond all 
calculation. No student who imbibes the principles taught 
in a Catholic college can be other than a good citizen and 
a useful member of society. In the conflict of philoso- 
phies which distract the minds of men today and weaken 
States, it is reassuring to know that we have institutions, 
such as Loyola, to defend the things that are true and 
good and just. Quietly but effectively they do their work 
for the glory of God, the progress of religion and moral- 
ity, and the welfare of the State. 


Liberty—Not Liquor 


BILL has been introduced in the New York Assem- 

bly of which the express purpose is “to break the 
shackles that fetter the physician.” The said shackles 
are the restrictions upon his right to prescribe alcohol for 
his patients. This move is about eleven years late. 

But we wish Senator Hastings well in his attempt. If 
it does nothing else, it will focus attention on the fact 
that, even conceding the Amendment to be fundamental 
law, the Volstead Act does not properly interpret it. 

The Amendment vests Congress with no right what- 
ever to interfere with wines for sacramental purposes, 
or with alcohol for medical or commercial uses. Yet 
Congress has interfered with all three. 

The Amendment prohibits “the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of intoxicating liquors,” and their impor- 
tation, “ for beverage purposes.” But it has been held, 
to begin with, that Congress may declare, for the purpose 
of enforcement, that a liquor is intoxicating which, in 
point of physical fact, is not intoxicating. Further, all 
liquors containing more than one-half of one per cent of 
alcohol are, for the purpose of “law” enforcement, in- 
toxicating. But no fruit juice, even though it contain 
ten per cent, is intoxicating, unless some official can prove 
that it has actually intoxicated some consumer. 

This is the farm-relief feature of Prohibition. 

In the next place, wine intended for sacramental uses 
is not wine intended “ for beverage purposes.” Alcohol 
purchased for the manufacture of varnish or cologne is 
not an alcohol “ for beverage purposes.” Whiskey, cham- 
pagne, or stout, prescribed by a physician for his patient, 
are not alcoholic liquors “ for beverage purposes.” 

Yet our courts have ruled that unless Congress is per- 
mitted to go beyond the power vested in it by the Amend- 
ment, the Amendment cannot be properly enforced. Put 
in other words, this means that unless the rest of the Con- 
stitution, particularly the Ten Amendments, is dropped 
into the waste basket, and unless words are twisted to 
mean what they do not mean, Prohibition can never be 


enforced. 
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With that decision we are in complete agreement. 

It must be admitted, however, that interference with the 
physician is a particularly repulsive feature of this Pro- 
hibition debacle. In the words of Dr. Butler, of Colum- 
bia, it is a device invented “ by those mad men and mad 
women who have no concern for human suffering or 
human life, provided they can impose upon the population 
their own personal views on alcohol.” 


Ave Atque Vale 


ROBABLY every American who, on the night of 

February 3 heard that Chief Justice Taft had resigned 
on account of ill health, exclaimed, “Too bad! I’m sorry 
to hear it.” That he then asked, “‘ Who succeeds him?” 
exhibited normal curiosity, but no diminution of genuine 
sympathy. 

With the exception of Johnson and, possibly, Buchanan, 
no President went out of office with fewer friends than 
Mr. Taft. Yet no Justice of the Supreme Court ever 
left the bench with more friends. Oddly enough, it was 
not until Mr. William Howard Taft swathed his ample 
form in the awful robes of the Chief Justice of the United 
States, that the country at large learned that he was 
human. For many years Mr. Taft has been by all odds 
the most popular of all Americans in public office. The 
country has listened with pleasure to his occasional com- 
ments on public affairs, wisdom mellowed with kindliness 
and geniality, and has delighted in pictures of the Chief 
Justice with a grandchild on his knee, while his right hand 
dangled aloft for the young lady’s amusement, a griffin, 
a monkey, a whale, or a doll. 

The contrast between the Taft of 1912 and the Taft of 
1930 is indicative of the man’s native abilities. He was 
too little of a politician, using the word in no sinister 
connotation, to be a good executive, but that very defect 
made him a good judge. Some of his decisions, it must 
be admitted, clung too closely, perhaps, to the letter at 
the expense of the spirit. Particularly in his opinions on 
organized labor, Mr. Taft never clearly recognized the 
priority of certain personal human rights over property 
rights. Again, his concurrence in all the Prohibition cases 
made some students wonder how far the Chief Justice 
would go in emphasizing the refusal of the Supreme Court 
to interfere with Federal sumptuary legislation. But Mr. 
Taft’s honesty of purpose was always, it need not be said, 
above question, and the presence of a justice so univer- 
sally liked by his fellow-citizens did much to conciliate 
respect for the Supreme Court itself. In many fields of 
State and Federal Government, Mr. Taft has rendered 
good and often distinguished service. He is the only man 
who has been both President and Chief Justice, and in 
addition to this he was one of the first to be Governor 
General of a foreign possession. In the full meaning of 
the old phrase, bene meritus est de Republica, he has de- 
served well of the Republic. 

Of Mr. Taft’s successor, the Hon. Charles Evans 
Hughes, it may be said that the world of government, 
State, Federal and international, is no new country to 
him. He has been Governor of New York, Associate 
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Justice of the Supreme Court, Secretary of State, candi- 
date of his party for the presidency, and a member of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague. Since retiring from the Cabinet, Mr. Hughes 
has frequently acted as counsel for large corporations, 
among them the Petroleum Institute, the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, and the Interborough Rapid Transit, 
New York, in whose interest he took part in the fare- 
contract disputes. With the exception of his work in in- 
vestigating the gas rates in New York twenty-five years 
ago, and his subsequent connection with the re-organiza- 
tion of the insurance companies, Mr. Hughes has never 
appeared as a flaming crusader in the cause of the people. 
His philosophy of life and of the law turned him to other 
fields, and in them he is distinguished. These facts will 
not win him the approbation of certain schools of social 
thought, and they once more make us regret that today 
the chief prizes of the profession fall so often to the cor- 
poration lawyer and so rarely to the tribune of the people. 

Still, the ability of Mr. Hughes is as conspicuous as his 
integrity, and the responsibilities of his high office will, 
we trust, clear his eyes of unconscious bias. On more 
than one occasion Mr. Hughes has followed the strict 
construction theory of the Constitution, and has expressed 
his dislike of the extremes to which the doctrine of im- 
plied powers has been pressed. In this respect his in- 
fluence on the bench should be most salutary. 

For Mr. Taft we wish renewed health and years of the 
poet’s leisurely dignity. For the new Chief Justice we 
pray that he may be enlightened and guided by the Holy 
Spirit of truth, justice and love. 


An Editor Retires 


I‘ is with real regret that the country notes the with- 
drawal of Mr. Julian Harris from the editorial control 
of the Columbus Enquirer-Sun. Good editors are rare at 
all times, but the editor with a personal influence such 
as was exercised by Greeley, Bowles, Halstead and Wat- 
terson, is almost extinct. Mr. Harris seemed exactly 
fitted to the work which for nearly ten years he did suc- 
cessfully in his Georgia community. His home folks 
knew him and he knew them, and he loved them well 
enough to tell them a number of truths which he thought 
they were neglecting. Yet if his pulpit was in Georgia, 
his parish was the United States. 

The son of the creator of Uncle Remus was welcome 
everywhere, but Mr. Harris was not content to be the 
son of a distinguished and universally loved father, and 
nothing more. He had something to say, and he knew 
how to say it. There was a wholesome sanity in his pen, 
and the darkest day never conquered his optimism. Things 
were never so bad, in his philosophy, that to try to make 
them better was loss of time. Even a losing fight gave its 
opportunity for a blow for the right. Catholics will prob- 
ably remember him best for his fearless discussion of the 
Ku Klux Klan. That the worst effects of this anti- 
Christian movement were averted from Georgia, is due 
in no small degree to Julian Harris. 

Change of his paper’s ownership, and consequent change 
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of editorial policy, are said to be the reasons for his with- 
drawal. The day of the independent newspaper has 
closed, and in its place we have an institution as commer- 
cial as a chain of groceries. We trust that Mr. Harris will 
soon find, or create, another editorial sanctum from which 
to issue his unfettered opinions. 


The Shame of the Cities 


GOOD many years have passed since Lincoln Steff- 
ens took a page from Sinclair’s book on the Chicago 
packing houses, and wrote of the shame of the cities. 
His lively sketches brought the blush of shame to some 
municipal cheeks, but the blush long since faded. Phila- 
delphia may have been corrupt and contented, as Mr. 
Steffens always contended, but today our larger cities are 
drawing away from the standard ascribed by Mr. Steffens 
to Philadelphia. Corrupt they may be, but not contented. 
This discontent is one of the healthiest signs that has 
risen above the political horizon for many years. Chicago, 
it is said, is rapidly attaining rank above all other Ameri- 
can cities as an example of what a municipal government 
should not be. Yet it is hardly fair to forget that Chicago 
owes much of her unenviable notoriety to the zeal and 
intelligence which some of her leading citizens are bring- 
ing to bear, upon the problems of city government. The 
contending gangs that “ shoot it out,” and the looters of 
public funds, make the first page, while the work of the 
men who are planning to suppress disorder is practically 
unknown outside of Chicago. The good citizens have 
come to the rescue at the last moment. But it seems to 
have taken the astounding spectacle of one of the world’s 
richest cities bankrupt, and peddling its tax warrants, with 
no buyers, to stir them into action. 

The Eastern metropolis is also rubbing its eyes. It sits 
up in bed to ask whether those explosive noises are caused 
by a refractory automobile at the corner, or by dynamite 
used on the city’s funds. The chief city magistrate and at 
least two bar association committees have tumbled up 
to raise the curtain, and peer out into the darkened street. 
Soon they will find out what is making all the disturbance. 
It may be that a number of the city magistrates do not 
always keep the fear of God, or of Sing Sing, before 
their eyes, but covertly engage in the buying and selling 
of justice; and it may be that all are most just and up- 
right judges. Time and the evidence will tell. Mean- 
while it is really assuring to know that in Chicago and in 
New York, the citizens are interesting themselves in the 
study of good government. 

It has long been our cynical custom to regard city 
governments as some owners regard their hound dogs, and 
to admit with a sigh that both are bound to have fleas. 
Fortunately there is reason to believe that this custom 1s 
passing. We are not so simple as to believe that a few 
investigations in Chicago and New York mean an instant 
purification of city politics; nothing less than a complete 
acceptance of the Decalogue by every political machine in 
the country would effect that desirable reformation. How- 
ever, we need not sink back into the slough of despond. 
When one great city faces the prospect of closing its 
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schools and its hospitals ror lack of inuncy, anu another 
great city begins to suspect that some of its judges are 
charter members of clubs whose members make a living 
by murder and arson, the. people always wake up. 

Our native power of self-government is not dead. But 
we could wish that it were not so subject to deafness, 
dumbness, blindness and paralysis. 


Thinking With Rome 


T is pleasant to observe the reaction of many of the 

non-Catholic clergy to the Encyclical of Pius XI on 
education. A few of the earlier newspaper comments were 
somewhat hostile, but this hostility now appears to have 
been the outcome of misunderstanding of the meaning and 
purpose of the Encyclical. We can hardly look for uni- 
versal commendation from our separated brethren. But 
we are happy to observe that very many of them approve, 
and that others now admit that there is nothing in the 
Encyclical to cause any among them to look with suspicion 
or apprehension upon their Catholic neighbors. 

That the Encyclical will be used against Catholics in 
this country and against the Church, we need not doubt. 
In some minds hatred of all that is Catholic is so deeply 
ingrained that entrance of the truth is morally impossible. 
We do not mean to imply that this hostility is invariably 
culpable; indeed, it is now and then found in men and 
women who would scruple to harbor an unkindly thought 
of their neighbors. But early surroundings and intensive 
training in youth have closed their minds, and they 
scarcely regard Catholics as falling under the rule which 
bids them love their neighbor as themselves. But God’s 
grace can work miracles. We cannot appeal to these peo- 
ple directly, and there is little or nothing that we can 
discuss with them. But we can pray for them, and we 
can preach to them by good example. 

We venture to think, however, that as they become 
better known, the principles of the Encyclical will be 
approved by all earnest Christians. It is plain that these 
are seriously disturbed by the falling away from all re- 
ligious creed and practice which is notable among our 
young people, and by the growth of juvenile delinquency 
and crime. They are asking themselves if a mistake was 
not made in the quiet acquiescence of the majority of 
Protestants in the theory that no place whatever for the 
teaching of religion could be found in the common schools. 
They realize, too, that while to add to the school program 
some instruction in religion, usually given after class 
hours, may be better than nothing, it is far from ideal 
and may, in some instances, lead the child to conclude 
that religion is not of much importance in life. 

These men and women surely will sympathize with the 
Pontiff’s teaching that religion must be the very soul of 
education. They are hard at work upon plans to give 
their young people an adequate training in religion and in 
morals in the schools.. Their success will be a powerful 
blow directed against secularistic education. It may well 
be that many of our young people now at college will live 
to see the passing of compulsory secularism from the 
public schools. 
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Why Catholic Public Relations? 


Ear J. WINTER 


the closely allied fields have commented from time 

to time upon the comparatively small amount of 
ews and informational material appearing on the Church 
and its affiliated and co-related institutions and organiza- 
tions. When still a “cub” reporter in charge of a 
weekly religious page, the writer remembers the still em- 
phatic exhortation of the friendly non-Catholic city edi- 
tor: “ Watch out for any Catholic news that’s on the 
books, but be sure it’s right.” 

Advancing through the paces of secular journalism to 
an executive position on a city desk, the writer remembers 
many vivid incidents when a good Catholic news story 
that merited page one was forced into the burial ground 
of an inside page for the simple reason that sufficiently 
adequate facts to build the story into a real, readable, 
meritable item could not be obtained. Lack of coopera- 
tion, the urge to avoid responsibility, and simple, crass 
hostility to the duly accredited representatives of the press 
combined to make the Catholic news item one that was 
inevitably “a tough bet,” to use the vernacular of the 
city room. Some Catholic laymen and a few of the clergy, 
possessed with more than the average layman’s knowledge 
of news value, were good “tipsters” in the matter of 
Catholic news. These, it is true, provided many good 
“leads” which, when properly investigated and pursued, 
developed into first-class news stories worthy of con- 
sideration for page one by even the most “ hard-boiled ” 
city desks. 

A recapitulation upon the small amount of Catholic 
news appearing in the secular press and the summariza- 
tion of reasons why such news did not find its legitimate 
and natural way into the daily press revealed some inter- 
esting facts. When the writer first turned his life work 
to the field of public relations and away from the active, 
regular newspaper field, a sincere, intensive and fact-find- 
ing investigation into the sources and supplies of Catholic 
news revealed some startling situations and not a few 
equally startling conclusions. 

Among these situations were the following: Catholics 
generally, and some in authority in diocesan matters par- 
ticularly, were quite class-conscious of the fact that they 
were Catholics—a situation which made them believe that 
the reading public was not interested in Catholic news or 
that if it was, the majority would sneer, misunderstand 
or accuse Catholicism of propagandism and attempted 
proselytism. Others held that the Catholic Church, being 
a Divine institution, should never descend to such mate- 
rial systems as would be exemplified in an intelligent, pro- 
fessional presentation of Catholic news and views. Still 
a third group believed that the secular press was by nature 
anti-Catholic and by practice inclined to misinterpret even 
the simplest Catholic items. 

Little did any of the spokesmen for either of the first 
or second groups believe that the Church should or could 


(te const in active newspaper work and in 


use the modern public-relations service under the pro- 
fessional counsel, preparation or direction of a specialist 
in that field. The third class, if admitting the possibility 
of such specialized service, was convinced that it would 
amount to naught because of a pre-conceived and inveter- 
ate anti-Catholicism supposed to linger in the secular 
press. With encouragement from a small institutional 
clientele that had benefited remarkably from intelligent 
public-relations service, the writer marshaled his case 
and determined to make a strong stand on the practica- 
bility as well as the utility of a greater expansion in the 
matter of dissemination of Catholic news. The facts pre- 
sented showed that the real, live news—the chronicle of 
the day and the opinion of the times alike—could be 
fashioned from the materials presented in the many con- 
tacts, activities and messages of Catholics. 

The Catholic Archdiocese of Cincinnati has retained 
the writer for the past eighteen months in both counselor 
and directive capacity for the news and public information 
emanating from its official sources. This program in- 
cludes the Chancery Office, through which come the offi- 
cial pronouncements, addresses, interviews, etc., of the 
Ordinary of. the Archdiocese; the Archdiocesan school 
system; the Archdiocesan charities, social service and 
allied activities; the minor and major seminary, and a 
host of organizations, societies and groups under Arch- 
diocesan supervision or direction. 

As a specimen of the efficiency of this modern system 
of news presentation it can be mentioned that during the 
past year the Archdiocese conducted a quiet, yet none the 
less vigorous, appeal for establishment of burses for the 
seminaries in observance of the seminary centenary cele- 
bration. A goal of one hundred burses at the rate of 
$6,000 each was established. When the close of the burse 
appeal was reached—during the recent Archdiocesan 
seminary celebration—His Grace, Archbishop John T. 
McNicholas, O.P., S.T.M., was able to announce a total 
of 130 burses established. The continued appeal made 
to the priests and the laity by His Grace was largely re- 
sponsible for the success of the centenary burse program, 
yet high Church authorities, prominent laymen and both 
the religious and secular press representatives attributed 
the over-subscription largely to the continually and well- 
planned organization of the publicity and informational 
material appearing in the daily and religious papers. 

The overwhelming success of the burse appeal is all 
the more interesting inasmuch as almost half of the 130 
burses subscribed were pledged following the market re- 
action—which, according to the best-informed financial 
campaign directors, had a tendency to retard the gener- 
osity of givers for any and all sorts of appeals. 

While the publicity and informational program of the 
Archdiocese is not sponsored for revenue-producing pur- 
poses, its efficiency in occasions of financial appeal cannot 
be over-emphasized. The major program consists in the 
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presentation of the real, live, up-to-the-minute news of 
the Archdiocese and its affiliations. Such coverage runs 
the span of news service—routine announcements, devel- 
opment of feature stories, “ spot” news on any event or 
development having a news angle to which the Archdio- 
cese may be a party, or in which it has an interest. 

The writer is profesionally a publicity and public-rela- 
tions man, having entered that field after service on daily 
papers in practically every capacity from “ office boy” 
to assistant city editor of a small daily. The writer, fur- 
thermore, does not devote his entire time to the Archdio- 
cesan account, which is carried as a client the same as any 
other institutional unit. The foregoing information. in 
this paragraph is given to show the service used. 

In direction of Archdiocesan news every item is treated 
from the standpoint of possible reader interest. By that 
the writer means simply this—if the item is only worth a 
“ stick,” that much is written; if the item, in our opinion, 
deserves a column of copy, we submit that much. In no 
event—regardless of personal opinions—do we try to 
* push through ” a story of 1,000 words if 100 will carry 
the item just as effectively. 

In the writer’s opinion the “ sense of news ”—a peculiar 
sense which, as a general rule, only individuals with good 
newspaper training possess to a refined degree—is the 
most important qualification for the inauguration and 
proper continuance of any Catholic publicity or news 
service. Secular newspaper readers will read religious 
news or information possessing a religious “ angle.” An 
experiment made in Cincinnati has shown that fact. But 
to present the religious news in a manner that is really 
“news ” and not merely a “ canned-propaganda”’ story, 
the like of which city desks are plagued with, demands 
the careful treatment of one who knows “news” and 
how to write it, and presents it to the desk without a plea. 

The writer, in this last analysis, does not intend to 
convey the impression that every paragraph submitted 
is used—or for that matter even should be used. Anyone 
who knows the exigencies and emergencies of a city desk 
well understands that there can be no guarantee that any 
news item will appear in print. The point in fact is that 
with trained direction of Catholic publicity and news 
there will be adequate, intelligent presentation without the 
inclusion of paragraphs and paragraphs of meaningless 
“blah” that attains nothing but the vehement damnation 
of city editors and copy readers. 


IN AN ART GALLERY 


Lone Master of the gracial art, 
With lesser lights for shadow, 

Let golds array our fallow heart 
As daisies prank a meadow. 


Ours, indeed, the coal of char ; 
But Yours the colors seven, 
And Yours the canvases we are 

By which You picture heaven. 


So deign that we take on that light, 
Within this sphere of duty, 
Which golds our sullied primal white 
With grace that makes for beauty. 
Francis Carwin. 
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Half Breed 


Irvinc T. McDoNnA.Lp 


JUST ran across an old letter from Eddie Kills-Buf- 
falo-at-Night. I haven’t thought of him for years, 
but the sight of that angular scrawl on the yellowed sheet 
that has been tucked in a forgotten file since—well, since 
it came, a few days after I saw him last, brings him back 
as vividly as if his colorful, occasionally naif, but unmis- 
takably sincere self were standing before me again, as he 
stood that other time on a night in early March, back in 
the last decade. 

“ Doc Rawhide sent me,” he told me right away. That 
was his ticket of admission, apparently, and he hastened 
to present it. It was a good one, too. For Doctor Raw- 
hide, survivor of wagon shows, boat shows and carnivals 
of various record, exploiter of Carrie Nation and func- 
tionary of the Divine Sarah’s tour under canvas, was 
never known to give a “ bum steer.” The lode-stone of 
peculiar people, those days never saw him without a reti- 
nue of human flies, stilt-walkers, high cyclists and high- 
pitchmen, canine-visaged humans who cultivated and capi- 
talized their lack of beauty, and folks who drop over 
Niagara Falls without being asked; but in the midst of 
these he was a cool and heady appraiser of human nature. 
And his recommendation was an unfailing endorsement. 

(I overlook the kidnapper, celebrated a generation ago, 
whom he sent to consult me on matters literary, and who 
purified me of a five-dollar bill with an art that made me 
regret—temporarily—that it wasn’t ten. The loan ex- 
celled in the quality of permanence, and I have recovered 
from my regret, but I overlook him out of affection for 
Doc’s next protege. For Canary Kelly had been sheriff 
out where men are men, albeit not conspicuously truthful 
ones ; and he made us gifts before he left: stuffed reptiles, 
a rattlesnake for Rawhide, a chuckwalla for G., and a 
gila monster for myself. Have you ever stopped to think 
how few things there are you can do with a gila monster, 
be his condition what it may? And have you ever at- 
tempted to dispose of a stuffed one? Like the tramp 
you fed last Friday, it always comes back, and the re- 
storer, despicable wretch, expects to be rewarded.) 

Thoughts like these are invariably evoked by the men- 
tion of Rawhide, and their substance was in my mind as 
I sized up this newest member of the Queer Coterie. The 
mountainous cone of a sombrero I passed over carelessly, 
for they all wear those. The easily-read neckerchief, too, 
knotted high and tight under the chin, with the ends 
tucked in between the ornamented vest and heavy red 
shirt—these were all in the convention. The beaded 
bracelets on his wrists were only neutral witnesses, but 
when I saw his underpinnings, I guessed he’d be all right. 
For not only did he act at home and walk. without affec- 
tation in his high-heeled boots, but he wore the shanks 
of them inside his trousers legs. No drugstore mule- 


wrangler could have exercised that restraint. 

“I’m stranded in this man’s town,” he began simply 
when I had motioned him to a seat. 
somehow to get me back to Cheyenne. 
could help me. I'll work.” 


“And I’m aimin’ 
Doc guessed you 
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“Can you rope?” 
“Sure ‘nough. 
flies—I do all that.” 

“Got an outfit?” 

“It’s all in there,” and he gave a battered pasteboard 
suitcase a nudge with his toe. 

It was convenient, as a matter of fact, to use him. We 
had been wondering what to do for a street ballyhoo for 
the Western attraction opening two days later, and here 
was the answer. 

“Will three days do any good? Make an opening 
down in the lobby every hour or so, spiel if you feel like 
it, but rope anyway. Then make parade by yourself up 
and down the main stem, working the ropes. I'll get a 
sign for the back of your shirt.” 

“Why, that’s about perfect,” he agreed enthusiasti- 
cally, and no mention of money yet made. I brought it 
up myself, finally. 

“Oh, I dunno. I guess anything you say’s all right. 
You see, I was supposed to join out with a medicine 
show, but I met up with the doc—not Doc Rawhide, I 
don’t mean, he ain’t' that kinda feller—but the medicine 
show doc. And—well, I just guessed I couldn’t go ‘long 
with kim, so here’s where at I am now, and—” 

I interrupted here to settle the matter of stipend. It 
would be a long shift—it was a grind show, thirteen hours 
of it a day, and three days of that would be worth how 


much to him? 

He thought it over laboriously. 

“T guess I’d have to get ’bout five dollars for that,” 
he told me firmly. 

I let him go back to his story then, and after a decent 
interval suggested that I had work to do, and I'd see him 
on the morrow. 

He got up, but seemed loath to leave. I thought he 
might be wanting an instrument with which to kill the 
balance of the evening, and told him to go inside and see 
the show, lethal enough for any purpose. But no, thanks, 
he guessed he wouldn’t. Then bethinking myself of his 
condition, and wondering at my denseness: 

“ How are you fixed for eating money?” I inquired. 
“Could you use an advance?” 

“Huh? Oh, no—no, I don’t need no money. I got a 
dollar. That'll do me just nice for a couple of days.” 

“But how about sleeping? You do that, too, don’t 
you?” 

He set his suitcase down on the rug again. 

“ That’s just what I was kinda figuring out here,” he 
said. “You see, Doc Rawhide, he called up that hotel 
around the corner and squared a room for me. But it’s 
goin’ to cost two bucks, and I don’t need no room. [I'll 
jes’ pad me down here on the floor, if you don’t mind—” 

I explained, a little hastily, I suppose, the unfeasibility 
of the idea, and he reluctantly started out for the hotel. 

“Tt’s four nights to Saturday, though, and if it’s two 
bucks every night, I ain’t going to have much left outa 
that five, am I?” 

He dropped around the next evening, and we talked 
He had seen a lot of show business, had 


Plain an’ fancy—crinolines, butter- 


some more. 
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knocked around Wild West outfits (I’d like to meet a 
cowhand some time who hasn’t trouped with the 101 
show, or with Guy Weadick’s Round-Up; his rarity would 
give him a high exhibition value), had done some bull- 
dogging for the rodeos, roped in vaudeville for Gus Sun, 
and, in short, lived the precarious life of the third rater. 

Such things are only the report of the vagabond to 
each new employer, and as a rule no further confidence is 
offered, or invited. But when my guest had concluded 
his recitation of routine matters, and the night was still 
young, we talked of other things, and, to my chief inter- 
est, somewhat of himself. 

He was a half-breed Blackfoot, he let me know, and 
far from being ashamed of it, displayed his moonless 
thumb-nails to substantiate his claim. His mother was a 
full-blood, and his father an unconventional thinker who 
had “gone Indian,” but, from Eddie’s description, was a 
disciplinarian of parts; odd slant in a squaw-man, he had 
brought up his son to reverence womanhood above all 
things else. What a story must be in it! 

Beyond these meager notices he did not discuss his 
parents; chiefly, I believe, because he thought I’d rather 
hear of things more picturesque. So he told me of tribal 
dances, and gave vigorous illustrations in point; old songs 
in weird chant which, with an instinctive culture, he had 
taken pains to collect and learn in dozens; stories of the 
hunt, and descriptions of a life that stultified the popular 
purveyors of western fiction, a life that had equipped him 
with a philosophy to meet calmly his present straits. We 
talked late. 

Yes, he still had plenty of the dollar left, he assured 
me when he said good-night. 

He worked sensibly for the next three days, and busi- 
ness jumped. When Saturday came and he got his money 
from the treasurer he seemed genuinely surprised to know 
that the price he had set on himself had been considered 
inadequate, and he made a very nice speech. 

I don’t suppose I’d have thought of him again if he 
hadn’t written, a few days later. He wanted, he said, 
to let me know “his whereabouts & that I am in good 
health & headin home.” He had “ got real discouraged, 
had just 12 berries in my jeans & decide to cross the 
country for home.” One man to whom he applied for 
work “stalled me off for four days & my capital was 
pretty well gone then. Finding nothing else to do but 
hit the road afoot, I starts for O——, 25 miles away. 
Left U about 9 p. m. with my suit case, a loaf of 
bread & a dozen real onions, real cow country chow. 
Took my time & arrived in O at 4 a.m. Snowed 
all night & pretty cold. The feeling that I was & am on 
my way home again gave me ambition to go on.” His 
finances were practically non-existent by that time, but 
“Arrived in S about 4 that day & had to wait till 1 
o'clock the next morning to start for B——. Steped 











down town & made an amature show got first prize (10 
berries) & it sure made me feel good, for it ment dough- 
nuts & coffee for at least a few days.” After that, things 
began to look up, and “ with good luck I’ll ride the cush- 
ions home from Detroit.” 
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All this, and he might have had a job with a medicine 
show, which, at its worst, would have found him food 
and a place to sleep when he needed both badly. By the 
way, that night we had the long talk he told me why it 
was he wouldn’t go to work for the medicine-show “ doc- 
tor” after he’d met him. 
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“TI found out,” he explained, “ that that medicine stuf* 
he was sellin’ wasn’t no good. It wouldn't cure nothi. 
My ma—she wouldn’t a-liked to have me work for a man 
like that, if she was alive.” 

Funny, isn’t it, the wild notions that aborigines can 
plant in the minds of their offspring? 


The Battleship Question at London 


Josern F, THornrnc, S.J. 


OTH in offensive and defensive warfare the battle- 
B ship is in a class by itself. It carries the heaviest 

armor-plate, the deadliest long-range guns, the 
most numerous and most varied professional personnel. 
It is likewise the costliest in construction, operation and 
repair. As the nucleus of the fleet, it is expected to bear 
the brunt of battle, to keep the high seas regardless of 
weather, and is a veritable floating fortress from which 
radiate—as outlyers, raiders and scouts—the cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines which cover fleet operations. 
Would it be the slightest exaggeration to say that the 
capital ship is the pivot of naval strategy? Witness how 
Great Britain in the World War patrolled the North Sea 
and Channel with her smaller craft, holding her major 
units in reserve for a death-blow to any threat from 
Kiel. He dealt in no idle metaphor who first called the 
battleship and battle cruiser the “ backbone of the fleet.” 

Of the many possibilities revealed by the London Con- 
ference, therefore, is there any more interesting than 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald’s proposal to dispense with 
the capital ship? Several special correspondents have 
not hesitated to declare that it dwarfs all other issues. 
Is it not astonishing, then, that the proposal has received 
such scanty attention? Was the plan unconventionally 
concrete, definite and far-reaching, or did it, merely ap- 
proximate, with too high a degree of realism, the purposes 
for which the Conference was called? 

The idea is simplicity itself. Only five nations ( United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, France and Italy) possess 
capital ships worthy of the name. Neither the Soviet 
Marat nor the German Schleswig-Holstein could stand a 
half-hour’s shelling from the West Virginia, Nelson or 
Mutsu. For poorer nations the 35,000-ton, high-speed, 
post-Jutland battleship, mounting the 16-inch gun, has 
become an unthinkable, if not a dangerous, luxury. Even 
a first-class cruiser like the Pensacola is $12,000,000 too 
much for most of them. Consequently, it is inconceiv- 
able that the rest of the world (including France and 
Italy) would not gladly forego this type of warship, leav- 
ing the field clear for the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan to do something in a big way for disarmament. 

Curiously enough, the abolition, or shall we say, gradual 
disappearance of the capital ship is actually advocated by 
many professional naval officers. They look upon the 


Nagato, Maryland, or Rodney with as dubious an eye as 
Cervera fixed upon his flagship in Santiago Bay. Strictly 
on the grounds of naval expediency they deplore staking 
so much concentrated power, speed and money in a single 


unit. “Too many eggs in one basket” is the homely 
expression of their idea. With bombing planes above and 
tourpedo-belching submarines below, the masterpiece of 
naval architecture (according to this school) threatens to 
become as much of an anachronism as the Serapis or the 
Bonhomme Richard. War in the third dimension has 
dealt a staggering blow to the “backbone of the fleet.” 

Of course, there is powerful opposition to this view— 
within and without the navy. Some of the dissatisfaction 
may originate among the manufacturers of armor-plate 
and heavy artillery. Other criticism is sincere, springing 
from the picturesque performances of the “ big guns ” on 
previous occasions. No one has forgotten that the Aga- 
memnon, Victory and Oregon were ships-of-the-line. Only 
a High-Seas Fleet could have attempted the sortie at 
Jutland, an engagement that might have culminated in 
something more devastating than a hasty bombarding 
of the British coast. Naval experts all remember the 
brilliant exploits of Von Spee’s cruiser squadron untii it 
came within range of the deadly 12-inch guns of the 
Invincible and Inflexible at the Falkland Islands. The 
German men-of-war, fresh from their victories over other 
cruisers, crumpled up like cardboard cockleshells after an 
hour’s pounding from the larger ships. And what would 
Nelson, Schley or Togo have done without ships-of-the- 
line? 

But this reasoning misses the chief point under dis- 
cussion. It is proposed to eliminate not the American 
Atlantic Fleet alone, or the Sea of Japan squadron, or the 
British force in the Channel, but to make a blanket agree- 
ment that will cover each and every one of these impor- 
tant battleship groups. To use the phrase of Benedict 
XV, it is urged that there be a “ simultaneous and recip- 
rocal reduction of armaments.” In others words it is the 
svmultaneous feature of this plan which robs the criticism 
of much of its force. 

If the five great Powers operating effective capital 
ships agree to let the present generation of deep-sea mon- 
sters be “the last of a great race,” what danger would 
there be of a repetition of Jutland, Santiago or Tsushima? 
Or if there must be a repetition of those historic strug- 
gles why assume that they must be on a larger rather 
than on a smaller scale? If cruisers only have to ex- 
change broadsides with cruisers (and not with 16-inch 
guns), a re-enactment of the Falkland Islands’ incident 
is not at all likely. If we must fight on sea as well as on 
land, why not keep the battle within reasonable limits? 
Won't 8-inch guns settle the justice (?) of the cause as 
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well as those of a larger caliber? Is there any particular 
magic, potency or judicial faculty in a 16-inch rifle? 

Napoleon is widely quoted to the effect that “God is 
always on the side of the big battalions”; but is there any 
good reason why the battalions (as exhibited in armament 
budgets) should be getting bigger and bigger each year? 
As long as the naval architects and gun-fire experts have 
the super-dreadnought to experiment with, they will «ish 
on this expensive article the best of their genius and skill. 
They may even discover a way to make it elude the tor- 
pedo and the bomb. And then, indeed, the “ backbone 
of the fleet ” would become a shaft of solid steel, a spear- 
head of broad conquest and empire. Who desires that 
result? 

There is a second objection to Mr. MacDonald’s pro- 
posal which is far more serious. Would this simple ex- 
pedient of lopping off the “ head men” of the fleet leave 
each power on the same plane? Would relative naval 
parity or superiority be maintained, or would the United 
States tend to lose and Great Britain to gain because of 
the operation of other factors? There are two such fac- 
tors: first, the large and fancy assortment of naval bases 
and coaling stations which the British Empire boasts in 
every quarter of the globe (notably at Halifax and 
Bermuda) ; and secondly, the numerous merchant vessels 
which ply from British ports and fly the British flag. 
These two features, it is claimed, make the proposal to 
scrap capital ships very advantageous to Great Britain and 
rather injurious to American sea power in many serious 
respects. 

Nor is this view without foundation. As things are, 
with the battleship in honor and the large cruiser coming 
into its own, there is not so much reason to fear the hit- 
ting power of ocean liners hastily fitted up with 6-inch 
guns. They would be pounded te pieces by larger ships 
without ever getting within range. But if the capital 
ship goes, then the cruisers become “ships of the first 
line.” The potential value and importance of a strong 
merchant marine under these circumstances is obvious, 
especially if it could operate from a number of strategi- 
cally located naval bases. Always able to retire under the 
protection of strong coast or harbor defenses, these con- 
verted cruisers could sally forth at will to prey upon 
hostile or neutral shipping. It is easy to conceive a situa- 
tion in which numbers would be apt to prevail. And the 
numerical advantage in this case would clearly rest on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

No doubt this was why many Americans received Mr. 
MacDonald’s magnanimous proposal a little coldly. In 
the vague language of diplomacy it was suggested (foot- 
ball coaches have been known to speak in this strain) that 
“the best defense is often a strong offensive” and that 
on the outbreak of hostilities it might become imperative 
for the fleet to maneuver, shoot and kill “ outside the 
three-mile limit.” 

But was this the best riposte? Why didn’t the experts 
on the American side attempt a gentle retort? A proposal 
is sometimes met with a counter-proposal. “ Splendid, 


Mr. MacDonald!” they might have exclaimed, ‘A Roland 
for your Oliver! 


When you raze your naval bases in 
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the Atlantic and the Pacific, at Halifax, Bermuda and 
Singapore, we will be most happy to let battleship con- 
struction lapse for all time to come.” This certainly 
would have put the British Prime Minister on his mettle 
and given the First, Second and Third Sea Lords some- 
thing of a highly practical nature to mull over outside of 
business hours. 

It was also suggested that this whole matter be reserved 
for some future conference. But why refer to the Com- 
mittee of Tomorrow the task of the Committee of Today? 
Why is it not quite in order to propose armament reduc- 
tion at a disarmament conference? And as several special 
correspondents have pointed out, the battleship category 
offers “the only real prospects of a worth-while accom- 
plishment.” 

For, after all, what is to be gained by delay? Has not 
the process been slow enough already? The technical 
issues are plain. It is a case of naval bases and merchant 
marine versus capital ships. Why not face this fact? 
Let the naval bases and super-dreadnoughts go out of the 
picture together. At least the progressive abolition of 
both may figure in the calculations of British and Amer- 
ican delegations. 

The merchant marine is another matter. And yet if 
Great Britain and the United States trusted each other 
in time of war, why can they not display equal confidence 
in time of peace? Nor can it be denied that the advan- 
tage of Great Britain in merchant shipping is more than 
offset by the unusual geographical security of the United 
States. 

At any rate the American people would do well to fol- 
low carefully the conduct of their affairs abroad. The 
situation should be viewed in the light of the Christian 
way to peace. Besides the numerous pronouncements of 
the Sovereign Pontiffs, there is the preliminary report of 
the Committee on the Economic Causes of War (the 
Catholic Association for International Peace). This 
reads: “ Excessive armaments breed hostility and fear,” 
“in times of crises interfere with diplomacy,” and “ tempt 
strong nations to deal unjustly with weaker states.” These 
words deserve pondering. 

If this is the case, why temporize, delay and back water 
continually? Why speak of another conference before 
this one is over? It is much more sensible, as Mr. Stim- 
son has suggested, to settle general questions of policy 
which in the last analysis are the raison d’étre of vast 
armaments. Is policy, as in the past, to be subordinate to 
battleships or are the battleships to be subjected to pol- 
icy? Is French and Italian influence in the Mediter- 
ranean or in Africa to be measured by warships or will 
the obligations of the Briand-Kellogg pact be frankly 
accepted? Coming closer to home, are we to continue 
building battleships to maintain a wide interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine and Great Britain the same for a 
Pax Britannica on the seas, or are these policies to be 
modified in such a way as to allow battleship reduction? 
The moral effect of postponing capital-ship construction 
is likewise important. For these reasons it would seem 
to deserve a place on the agenda of the London Confer- 


ence. 
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The Historic Stelvio 


Hivarre BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1930) 


READ that they are going to make one of these new 

huge tunnels under the Alps to avoid or take the place 

of the Stelvio. That brings up a host of memories and 
musings ! 

Not that I have ever crossed the Stelvio on foot myself, 
nor its somewhat lower neighbor and twin, the Umbrail, 
but I have studied the approaches to it, especially for 
history (in which at one moment it played a great part) ; 
and among my intimate acquaintances are more than one 
who have attempted it, or crossed it, even earlier or later 
than that very brief period in summer when it is sup- 
posed to be open. 

The Stelvio is one of the highest passes over the Alps 
—some 9,000 feet, one of the steepest and most difficult, 
and yet, on certain occasions in history, it has been one 
of the most necessary. 

The big ridge to which it belongs is crossed a little way 
to the west by another pass I have just mentioned, the 
Umbrail, about 1,000 feet less high, I believe rather less 
difficult, and open for a slightly longer time in the height 
of summer ; but the Umbrail cannot be approached directly 
from the Italian plains by a man going northward, whereas 
the Stelvio is immediately on his way. 

Oddly enough, neither of these two great passes takes 
one across the main range. They both lead down into 
a valley on their northern side, which is the Valley of the 
Adige, an Italian river; and you have to cross again from 
this Valley of the Adige to the basin of the Danube across 
the main watershed of Europe. But it so happens that 
this second rise is quite low and easy, so that the traveler 
gets the false impression that it is at the Stelvio or the 
Umbrail that he is overcoming the main range. 

The Stelvio has had the oddest history! Until quite 
modern times there was no road across it, or across the 
Umbrail. There was no reason why antiquity should 
make a road. All the Romans wanted to do was to get 
through to the Valley of the Danube as easily as possible 
(there were no frontiers to bother about), and for that 
purpose the Brenner Pass to the east, very low and flat, 
by far the easiest way across the range, lay ready for 
their armies and commerce. 

No one ever wanted to use the Stelvio or the Umbrail 
till the big accident of the religious wars following on the 
Reformation. Then both passes suddenly leapt into promi- 
nence; the approach to them from Italy up the Valley of 
the Adda (which is called Val Tellina, or in English the 
Valtelline) became a name as familiar to all the diplo- 
mats of Europe as the so-called Polish “corridor” is 
today. 

It remained in this vast publicity and importance for 
something less than a life-time, to the end of the Thirty 
Years War. Then it gradually faded out again, and 


lapsed back into its original obscurity. It had lost its use. 

The reason was this: The Thirty Years War was the 
effort on the part of the Catholic Powers, Austria and 
Spain, to recapture for Catholicism the German princes 
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and cities which had broken away at the Reformation. 
The reigning families of Austria and Spain were of the 
same descent and name, and the Austrian Emperor of 
Germany was allied with his cousin, the King of Spain, 
both of them determined not only to re-establish Catho- 
licism all over Europe, but to make their house predomi- 
nant. 

Now Spain owned a great bit of Northern Italy, Milan 
and the surrounding country; but it could not pass its 
troops up to help the Emperor in Germany by the easy 
pass of the Brenner, because that opened on land belong- 
ing to Venice. The only direct avenue they had was up 
this trench of the Valtelline and so over the Stelvio or the 
Umbrail and on northward to the Valley of the Danube. 

All the Powers struggled furiously in diplomacy for 
the control of that approach, either to make it easy for 
the Spaniards to pass through or to impede them. The 
French kept on trying to get it, to stop the Spaniards, the 
Venetians helped them, the Spaniards recovered it again, 
and lost it again; at one moment the Pope was called in 
as arbitrator and neutral, and all that while, upon the 
Valtelline depended the success or failure of the re-Cath- 
olicizing of Germany and the north of Europe: for the 
Spaniards were by far the greatest military people of the 
time, and without their help the Emperor could hardly 
win, With their help he felt sure of winning. 

Anyone who has the leisure and an interest in this 
capital crisis in our past—for it was the failure of Austria 
and Spain which left Europe divided as it is now into 
opposing religions and cultures—cannot do better than 
make acquaintance with the Stelvio and the Umbrail 
before the railway going through this new tunnel has put 
them out of common use. There you may appreciate the 
greatness of the Spanish character and its tenacity. 

The Spanish commanders crossed that high ridge with 
all their loaded men and train in all weathers, long be- 
fore and after the few summer days when it is free of 
snow. They crossed it, without the advantage of a road, 
by the rough tracks of those times, they managed without 
loss the dreadful pitch downwards on the northern slope, 
their discipline was such that they got their troops hun- 
dreds of miles northward and were victorious on such 
fields as Nordlingen in the very heart of a strange 
country. 

There are all sorts of physical object lessons of this 
kind, exemplifying history from travel. You can’t under- 
stand the successive heroisms at sea of Portugal, Spain, 
the French Huguenots, the Dutch, the English until you 
cross the North Atlantic more than once, and know its 
storms. Then you will marvel how those small ships 
got through at all. 

You can’t appreciate the French expansion in Africa 
until you have walked yourself under the summer sun 
for a whole day on the desert side of the Atlas. And you 
can’t understand the greatness of Old Spain until you 
have looked up at the ridge line and the gaps of the Stelvio 
and the Umbrail towering above you in the sky. 

There was a time when these new tunnels quite de- 
stroyed the use of the roads, and began to blot out the 
memory of crossing the Alps from general travel. The 
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motor has done something to restore that experience, and 
no doubt the new tunnel will not kill either the magnifi- 
cent modern Stelvio road or the Umbrail; but it will do 
something to isolate them, and that is surely to be re- 
gretted. 
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Traveling through a tunnel in a train is the same every- 
where ; but coming down to the southern side of the Alps 
over their very heights is an emotion as diverse as their 
scenery, and one of the strongest memories of travel that 
you can attain from any wandering. 


The Filipino in America 


ANDREW G. HALEY 


societies, and the people with whom he is forced to 

associate; a deplorable lack of knowledge of his 
Faith; and a severe economic struggle for existence, have 
made the Filipino in this country a subject of grave con- 
cern for the Church. Nowhere is the problem of more 
pressing moment than in the Pacific Northwest. And yet 
only one agency there, the Catholic Filipino Club of 
Seattle, is at present available to cope with it. 

These little brown wayfarers have been children of 
the Church for centuries. For their souls a Spanish king 
once said he would willingly give “all the treasures of 
the Indies, and if they were not enough, I would add 
those of Spain.” And from His Catholic Majesty’s fiat 
there issued “ The Pearl of the Orient,” a Christian 
archipelago conquered by the Cross. Legaspi, the wise 
and considerate colonial administrator, of whom it has 
been said none greater lived; and Urdaneta, the humble 
friar, took the Islands for Spain and the Church. They 
were guided by Catholic principles governing conquest 
and colonization, then so recently enunciated by the pub- 
licists, Suarez and Vittoria. 

Even aside from the fact that Filipinos inherit the 
Faith, they merit attention of all who in this country 
would follow that apostolic mission which St. Paul ad- 
jured. The oldest university under the American flag 
was founded in the Islands. Heroic deeds of courage 
and fortitude adorn the history of the Filipino people. 
Their native family life is exemplary. They are a worthy 
people. 

Into Seattle, the “ Gateway to the Orient,” drift no 
less than 8,000 Filipinos each year. This is not a per- 
manent population. Some continue on to the salmon 
canneries, many seek household employment in surround- 
ing districts, others go to the great orchards in eastern 
Washington. A considerable number enter as students. 
Altogether there are about 10,000 traveling hither and 
thither through the States of the Pacific Northwest—in 
such centers as Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Portland, 
Butte and smaller places and rural communities. Prac- 
tically all of them are baptized Catholics, but only a small 
fraction show the least interest in their religion. 

The condition of these 10,000 has provoked spasmodic 
interest. The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Bureau of Immigration, during the years 1921-23, main- 
tained a secretary for the then Catholic Filipino Club of 
Seattle. Because of limited funds this had to be discon- 
tinued, but the Bureau’s deep concern in the problem did 
not abate. The Bureau had Miss Felicidad Alvarez, a 
native of the Philippines and a social-service expert, make 
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a survey of the condition of her countrymen in the United 
States. This survey was released in February, 1926, and 
it stated that the condition was critical, and the problem 
aggravating daily because of the increased numbers enter- 
ing each year. . 

Except insofar as conditions were reliably outlined, 
the survey has proved of little effect in bettering the lot 
of the Filipino. The one agency now dealing with the 
problem in the Pacific Northwest is the Seattle Catholic 
Filipino Club, founded by the Rt. Rev. Edward J. O’Dea, 
Bishop of Seattle. Proper care of the Filipino in his 
diocese has long concerned Bishop O’Dea. Rev. John 
C. Murrett, M.M., is the spiritual director of the Filipinos 
in Seattle, and is in charge of the club. He is also head 
of the local Maryknoll Mission House. He faces a most 
difficult task in taking care singly of so many trusts. 
Thus far he has succeeded in raising the membership of 
the club to 200, most of whom are exemplary Catholics. 
The interest of the diocesan branch of the National 
Council of Catholic Women is helpful, and the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society has often extended aid to impoverished 
Filipinos. 

Three recent happenings vividly illustrate conditions. 
The first is told by a priest. One evening he received a 
sick call which took him to a Seattle hospital where a 
Filipino boy was dying from tuberculosis, dread affliction 
of his race in this section. He refused to have his con- 
fession heard, on the ground that he belonged to a Filipino 
lodge which prohibited reception of the Sacraments by 
its members. Argument could not dissuade him from 
keeping his fraternal oath. 

The lodge was well known to the priest, so as a last 
resort he resolved to visit the local head of the organiza- 
tion, and question him about its secret obligations. The 
lodge head declared he himself was a Catholic, and 
although he thought the Sacraments of no importance, 
he would assure the dying youth it was all right to re- 
ceive them. He told the priest he would telephone him 
in an hour. 

Two hours later the priest had received no call, so he 
went back to the hospital. There he was told that an 
hour before the youth had been taken away in an ambu- 
lance by the lodge head. A systematic round of the other 
hospitals did not reveal the youth’s whereabouts, but it 
was afterwards learned that the youth died that night 
in a cheap hotel of the oriental district. A few weéks 
later the lodge head himself dropped dead on one of 
Seattle’s streets. 

The second story is of a bright young Filipino univer- 
sity leader, who was an usher in a Seattle Methodist 
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Episcopal church. A local lawyer, who has devoted much 
of his time to caring for Filipinos, wanted particularly 
to see this boy back in the Faith. Through mutual 
acquaintances he often came in contact with him. Religion 
was never discussed, but the boy was soon given an office 
in an enterprise under Catholic auspices. Quite volun- 
tarily he came back to the Church, and since has become 
one of the most influential and devout of the colony. 

Economic travail is the subject of the last happening. 
Northwest newspapers carried an A. P. item on this 
September 23, under the caption, “ Chase Filipinos from 
Harvest.” Filipino harvest hands seeking work in the 
Wenatchee Valley were attacked by 200 white men, who 
desired jobs for themselves. Similar incidents have oc- 
curred since. Filipinos are warned that they cannot com- 
pete with white labor in that district. 

These anecdotes but serve as cross sections of the 
problem. They illustrate these facts: the Filipino who 
comes to this country, while calling himself a Catholic, 
knows little, if anything, about his Faith; he is easy prey 
for maleficent secret organizations, which affirm they will 
better his economic state, and for professional prose- 
lyters, who would deflect him from his Faith by promise 
of social connection. Yet the faith of generations is not 
totally destroyed. The instance of labor difficulty indi- 
cates economic problems which confront him. 

He leaves his homeland after making grand promises 
to his family. Passage fare to this country, advanced 
from a small family treasury, will be returned with mu- 
nificence. Arriving in Seattle he meets difficulty. Labor 
for him is largely seasonal—work in the canneries during 
the fishing season, and harvesting. Long weeks of want 
succeed, in which his substance is spent. Household 
work offers little opportunity. 

He naturally likes good clothes, and a good time. He 
has a flare for the ornate. Many of his kind, for a few 
days of elaborate entertainment, will spend all they have 
made during weeks of hard work. Some of the more 
affluent will go to university, but the great majority will 
show no progress, economic or otherwise, from month to 
month. Hope for better times, and characteristic pride, 
prevent return to the Islands. 

The Filipino in this section has no home life—loneli- 
ness is the mark of his new surroundings. Social inter- 
course with his own kind is denied him, but he is natu- 
rally gregarious, and he will eagerly seek company where 
he finds it. This social pursuit leads him to the greatest 
evils he must face; the danger of immoral companions 
in the lower classes, and the devious ways of those who 
would take him from his Church. 

The latter evil is a most imminent one. In the district 
around the University of Washington in Seattle, a sec- 
tarian minister operates a large residence for Filipino 
students. Reduced lodging rates are given on the lone 


condition that they attend services in the church of this 
minister. Another rather energetic sect compiled a list 
of the telephone numbers of the Filipino students at the 
University, and special workers call on the boys on Satur- 
day, offering to come by for them in their automobiles the 
next morning to take them to their church. 
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Some few Filipinos enter actively into the propaganda 
of their adopted sects. Just now one is studying for the 
Lutheran ministry. Later he will be a missioner in the 
Philippines. The Salvation Army has trained and is 
training a few. In small centers their active participa- 
tion in the services of non-Catholic creeds influences 
newly arrived compatriots. Greater danger to their faith 
is found in secret societies. 

The greatest loss of all lies in the fact that so few of 
the better class who come to this country for higher edu- 
cation go to Catholic colleges. The loss is manifold. In 
Catholic schools they would learn the precepts of their 
Church, and something of her culture. They would be 
prepared for Catholic leadership. As it is, many go to 
Protestant schools—the majority to secular institutions. 

Statement of the two fundamental reasons for a Fili- 
pino problem in the Pacific Northwest in particular, and 
in this country wherever they are found, at the same time 
suggests the remedy. Briefly, the reasons for such a 
problem are: lack of religious education and training in 
their native localities, and the distress caused by strange 
environment and new conditions encountered on arriving 
here. Solution of the first difficulty will only come when 
the Philippine Islands have a more active and larger 
apostolate, lay and Religious. This is at present a lively 
concern of many religious societies and mission organiza- 
tions in the United States, for the Islands are under our 
flag. Remedial measures for the second cause are more 
complicated. Filipinos will always come here, because 
they will naturally look to the United States as a field 
for their ambitions. Closer contact with the Church, and 
proper social intercourse, are the necessary factors. 

To counteract the present situation in the Pacific 
Northwest many practical things can be done. Monetary 
and moral help should be given enterprises like the Cath- 
olic Filipino Club of Seattle, and workers like Father 
Murrett. An office under Church auspices to aid the 
Filipino should be established. Entertainments for them, 
sponsored by the Church, might be given in conjunction 
with catechism classes. Employment bureaus should be 
maintained where practicable; for instance, as part of the 
work of a Filipino club. Filipino scholarships in Catholic 
universities would be of untold value. In brief, applica- 
tion of Catholic principles, through means which experi- 
ence has shown successful, will alone solve this unique 
and perplexing problem. 


EPITAPH 


Here lies a silversmith who wrought 
From out of his dream-cluttered brain, 
His living images of thought, 
That danced for joy, or writhed in pain. 


Though silver garmented his mind, 

’Twas gold alone that grained his heart; 
Dear traveler, pause now, be kind 

To this meek master of his art! 


And here, where he keeps rendezvous 
With golden dawn and silvery dew, 
Pray God for him—he’ll pray for you, 
J. Corson Miter. 
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Does Scholarship Pay? 
Patrick H. Yancey, S.J. 
N conjunction with the Des Moines meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
December 27, 1929-January 2, 1930, the second Round- 
table of Catholic Scientists was held. 

The Roundtable owes its origin, as last year’s meeting 
of the Association in New York, to the efforts of the 
Very Rev. Dr. Anselm Keefe, O. Praem., Rector of St. 
Norbert College, West De Pere, Wis., and the Rev. Dr. 
John M. Cooper, of the Catholic University. At that time 
six Catholic scientists attending the convention, met in- 
formally to discuss the scientific situation, as it affected 
Catholic education. So promising was the outcome of 
this first meeting that a continuation of the discussions 
was planned for the next meeting of the Association. To 
stimulate interest, and to secure the attendance of a 
larger number of Catholic scientists, 129 invitations were 
issued by Dr. Keefe. On the whole, the response was en- 
couraging, since it evinced real interest on part of the 
scientists addressed. 

It was unfortunate that a number of scientists whose 
contributien to the discussions would have been highly 
valued, were unable to promise that they would attend 
the Roundtable. In the end, however, some forty Catho- 
lic scientists, priests, nuns and laymen assembled for the 
second Roundtable in the dining hall of Des Moines Col- 
lege, which had been placed at their disposal by the cour- 
tesy of the president, the Very Rev. Dr. J. J. Boylan. 
The Rt. Rev. Thomas W. Drumm, D.D., Bishop of Des 
Moines, graciously consented to preside at the luncheon, 
and to close the discussions which followed, with well- 
chosen words of approbation and encouragement. 

The activities of the Roundtable were facilitated by 
mimeographed copies of the minutes of the first meeting, 
and the agenda of the second, which were distributed to 
all the members. The agenda consisted of the following 
ten points: 

1. Continuation and further development of last year’s publicity 


campaign for the research idea in Catholic publications. This 
should include a plan for a science service in connection with the 
NCWC News Service. 

2. Definite steps to secure the enrolment of as many Catholic 
teachers of science, and others scientifically interested, as possible 
in the national professional scientific societies. 

3. Follow-up work in cooperation with the Research Bureau of 
the Federation of Catholic College Clubs in regard to younger 
research workers. 

4. Further development of the Roundtable idea; increase in 
actively interested membership. 

5. Publicity for Catholic research, including doctorate theses. 

6. Promotion of scientific research by missionaries, strategically 
situated for such, in natural sciences. 

7. Awakening research spirit in more promising college and 
seminary students. 

8, Encouragement of the spirit of discovery, in germ form at 
least, among undergraduate and even high school students. 

9. The offering of prizes and awards for meritorious services in 
scientific research. 

10. Arrangements for 1930 meeting in Cleveland during A. A. 
A. S. sessions, Monday, December 29, 1930, to Saturday, January 


3, 1931. 
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At the conclusion of the luncheon, Dr. Keefe outlined 
the above program and called for contributions from the 
members of the Roundtable. There followed a two-hour 
session during which many constructive ideas were aG 
vanced which, if acted upon, would undoubtedly go fa 
towards placing Catholics in a position of respect in scien- 
tific circles in this country. 

Among the more notable of such contributions the fol- 
lowing might be singled out. Dr. Frank C. Thome, of 
Science Service, Washington, D. C., emphasized the op- 
portunity for publicity open to Catholic research workers, 
if they would cooperate with his organization by the 
preparation and submission of abstracts and resumes of 
their work suitable for the press. In particular he ex- 
pressed the desire to obtain the titles and abstracts of 
doctors’ and masters’ dissertations by Catholic scientists, 
which would be given due publicity. 

Very Rev. Dr. Ulrich A. Hauber, President of St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, Ia., stressed the point 
that too frequently men and women of great research 
promise are overburdened with executive and other duties. 
Hence the Church loses the apologetic value of their con- 
tribution to science. 

Dr. R. A. Muttkowski, Head of the Department of 
Biology, University of Detroit, in a felicitous discussion 
of the present position of Catholic research workers, made 
the point that, admitting the quality of their scientific 
production, it was, in the last analysis, the quantity both 
of workers and of their publications that would impress 
the scientific world. In this connection he brought out 
the vital importance of the second point of the agenda, 
namely, enrolment in national scientific societies. With 
the Doctor’s pardon, it may be said that he is a living 
example of what should be done in this matter. He has. 
been a member of the A. A. A. S. for twenty years, and 
of many other scientific societies, whose meetings he faith- 
fully attends, often presenting papers dealing with his. 
researches, as he did at the present meeting. 

Rev. Dr. J. B. Macelwane, S.J., Professor of Geo- 
physics, Director of the Seismological Station, and Dean, 
of the Graduate School of St. Louis University, answered 
the objection offered by Catholic students for not going: 
out for scholarship because “ it does not pay.” He pointed 
out that the Catholic scholar has a better opportunity in 
this respect than the non-Catholic, inasmuch as he not 
only shares a common field with the latter, but has a. 
preferred place waiting for him in Catholic colleges and 
universities. 

Dr. Karl Herzfeld, Research Professor of Physics at 
Johns Hopkins University, advocated a continuance of 
last year’s program of publicity for research by Catho- 
lics. He also advised the publication of non-technical’ 
articles on scientific subjects in Catholic periodicals. 

There were many valuable suggestions. Indeed, the- 
time ultimately proved too limited to complete the dis- 
cussion of all the points outlined in the agenda. These 
will be carried over for further consideration at next year’s . 
meeting in Cleveland. With the view of obtaining an 
even larger attendance, the members of the second Round- 
table were requested to give to Dr. Keefe the names and { 
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addresses of other Catholic scientists who might be in- 
terested in the activities of the Roundtable so that they 
might be invited to attend the next meeting. It was 
understood, however, that any Catholic scientist so inter- 
ested who may not be approached on the subject before 
the Cleveland assembly, may have his or her name placed 
on the mailing list by communicating with the Very Rev. 
Dr. Anselm Keefe, O. Praem., St. Norbert College, West 
De Pere, Wisconsin. It is hoped that all our Catholic 
scientists will avail themselves of this splendid opportu- 
nity, and make the third Roundtable a greater success 
even than the last two. 


Sociology 


An Institute for Social Research 
Paut L. BLake ty, S.J. 


HERE are times when the most contented wish for 

millions. We do not yearn for an unlimited supply 
of the root of evil to minister to personal convenience, 
but to be converted to the endowment of a dozen good 
causes which now shiver and pine in indigence. There 
is the Institute of History which this Review has been 
advocating, fruitlessly, it must be admitted, for years; 
and there is another institute of equal and, in some re- 
spects, of greater importance. This is an endowed Insti- 
tute for Social Research. 

The differences which make capital and labor embit- 
tered enemies can be adjusted with satisfaction to both 
armies. But they can never be solved by a program of 
war, or on a basis that shuts all eyes to justice and char- 
ity, to compromise hopefully and fearfully on expediency. 
There is one way, but only one way, by which these 
social, economic, and moral problems can be ended, and 
it is provided by the Catholic Church. Written nearly 
forty years ago, the Encyclical of Leo XIII is as appli- 
cable as on the day it was promulgated ; indeed, it is now 
more sorely needed, since the relations of capital and 
labor have grown more hostile with the passing of the 
years. 

Now nothing is settled, as Lincoln once said, until it 
is settled right. The labor problem strikes deep into the 
roots of life. It contains within itself a host of problems 
affecting the State, the family, and the Church, as well 
as the worker and the employer. It is not, fundamentally, 
a matter of legislation, or of economics or social science, 
using these terms in the secular connotation which they 
bear in this secular day. It is distinctly a human, and 
therefore a religious, problem, arising out of a tangled 
and perplexing mass of human acts and human motives 
that can be assorted, purified and directed only on prin- 
ciples of complete justice and unfeigned charity. In both 
camps we see rights flouted and duties unfulfilled. Here, 
ultimately, we find the reason why capital and labor con- 
tinually tremble on the edge of war. No stable structure 
can rest on a basis of duty neglected, and “rights must 
be religiously respected,” teaches Leo XIII, “ wherever 
they exist.” But the wise, human-hearted Pontiff goes 
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on to show that it would be a sorry world in which we 
fallible mortals ever sat in strict judgment upon one an- 
other. Justice is indeed indispensable in the proper distri- 
bution of rights and duties; but there is another law no 
less binding, and that is the law of love. No man dare 
stand before Almighty God to be judged with justice, 
and no man should treat his meanest brother with less 
than the love and mercy which he craves for himself. 

From time to time there have been brave efforts in 
this country to give publicity and practical force to the 
social teachings of the Catholic Church. It has been the 
privilege of this Review to defend and propagate the 
teachings of Leo XIII, of his successors, Pius X, Bene- 
dict XV, and Pius XI, and of the Social Program of the 
American Bishops, to the point where it has been de- 
nounced as “ radical,” “ Socialistic,” and “ un-Catholic.” 
In this it has but gone along with the efforts of Catholic- 
minded teachers and editors, of whom the United States 
has had a fair share. I am not disposed to minimize 
the value of these efforts, but we cannot flatter ourselves 
that they have been notably successful in improving the 
relations of capital and labor. 

Too many facts forbid us to rejoice. Consider the re- 
luctance, even of well-meaning employers, to allow the 
worker to form a free union, the alarming growth of 
“company unions,” which often outrage the temporal 
interests as well as the sense of justice of the worker, 
and the fact that several of our largest and most rapidly 
growing industries are wholly unorganized. Further evi- 
dence might be given, but the above will suffice. On the 
other side, I have no desire either to gloat over, or to 
hide, the violence into which labor has now and then been 
stirred, either by radicals unwisely harkened to, by agents 
provocateurs, by the appalling brutality of State and com- 
pany police, by the oppressive and tyrannical use of the 
injunction, and by starvation. Lawless violence has oc- 
curred, and while it can be explained, it cannot be justi- 
fied. It can be prevented, however, not by counter vio- 
lence, but by removing the causes. 

It seems to me that capital and the conservative groups 
in general should be as deeply interested as labor and the 
public in this Institute for Social Research. Unfortu- 
nately, disputes are often argued out in this imperfect 
world by the use of gunpowder. Victory and the right 
are adjudged to the side which destroys the larger amount 
of property, and kills the greater number of human beings. 
This wasteful and murderous method will continue in 
favor as long as the Christian concepts of justice and 
charity are respected on Sunday and cursed the rest of 
the week; or until capital as well as labor is convinced 
that, when both sides pull together instead of at cross 
purposes, the result will be a more stable financial return 
for all. The Institute will offer a method of settling 


points at issue quickly, cheaply, and justly, and of pre- 
venting their recurrence by removing their causes. 

It is my view, too pessimistic perhaps, that unless 
checked the prevailing hostility between men who live 
on wages and men who make a living by hiring their 
fellows, on terms largely dictated by themselves, will 
continue to smolder for another half-century. Then it 
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will break out in a devastating flame, and, as in all wars, 
all parties to the conflict will lose; and all that raises man 
out of the slough and nearer the stars, will lose. But 
capital will lose, lose heavily; and in the new economic 
system which will follow upon the ruins of the old, it 
may, quite possibly, lose all. 

The Institute for Social Research which I have in mind 
should be as amply endowed, ultimately at any rate, as the 
Carnegie Foundation or Harvard University. But to 
begin with, an endowment of some $10,000,000 would 
suffice. Vitalized by a definitely Christian spirit, admin- 
istered by men who know the Church’s social philosophy 
and are not afraid to defend it, the Institute should be 
coordinated with a Catholic university. Its chief pur- 
pose would be to conduct research in social and economic 
problems, and by thorough and fearless investigation to 
arrive at the best methods of applying to them the cura- 
tive principles of justice and charity. As part of the 
university, the Institute would provide facilities for grad- 
uate work, and would offer teaching and research fellow- 
ships, not limited by a term of months, but by the nature 
and extent of the courses given and the research under- 
taken. 

The research fellows could be assisted in field work 
by qualified graduate students, but they should have at 
their disposal specialists for aid in technical matters. In 
the investigation of a given problem, the textile indus- 
tries, for instance, the bituminous coal fields, or the auto- 
mobile factories, the first purpose would be to uncover 
the pertinent facts, and to publish them without fear or 
favor. The frequently criticized policy of dismissing 
research workers who give unpleasant publicity to still 
more unpleasant facts would be definitely barred. This 
explains why the Institute would require a large endow- 
ment. 

I believe that an Institute founded on the social phil- 
osophy of the Catholic Church would appeal as keenly to 
capital as it would to labor. The employer is not always 
a roaring blustering tyrant. Often he is a bewildered 
man, the victim of circumstances which he cannot change, 
who honestly desires to do what is right and just. He 
can find an answer in the doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
that rights must be respected wherever they exist. If 
she teaches that man is of more worth than the rai- 
ment, and if her heart goes out, like the Heart of her 
Founder, to the poor and the needy, she also stands like 
a rock in the defense of the right of man to hold property 
honestly acquired. 

Should the agencies that at present run riot, continue 
i: their devastating course (and there is nothing in the 
prevailing godless philosophy that can stop them) capital 
and labor will fall from bad to worse into an inevitable 
and deadly conflict. But the Institute, by its impartiality 
and its intelligence, should be able to persuade both capi- 
tal and labor, the employer and the worker alike, that 
their common welfare lies in alliance and cooperation, and 
not in war. By its opportunities offered to scholars, some 
to continue in research and others as college and university 
teachers, and by publicity methods in keeping with its 
purpose, the Institute will gradualJy influence public opin- 
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ion and secure the aid, to the extent that this may be 
needed, of enforceable legislation. 

I close with the admission that I may have spoken as 
one foolish. I also conclude ‘with the hope that I shall 
live to see the first million dollars for the endowment of 
the Institute for Social Research. It will be a paying 
investment, rich in returns of industrial peace and of 
social justice and charity. 


With Scrip and Staff 


HE opening of an American novitiate for the Sisters 

of Notre-Dame de Bon-Secours of Troyes, France, 
is an important event for Catholic nursing work in this 
country. The work of the Sisters of Bon Secours has 
won such extraordinary praise and gratitude wherever it 
is known that it is evidently destined to play a much 
larger part in this country than heretofore. Just what 
the Sisters do is explained in the following brief extract 


from their “ History ”: 

The Sisters of Bon Secours of Troyes are not employed for 
education, nor do they serve in hospitals. The aim of their voca- 
tion, after their own sanctification, is solely the care of the sick 
in their own homes, devoting themselves to the care of bodies in 
order to do good to souls. The Sisters care day and night for 
the sick, no distinction being made as to age, sex, rank, fortune 
or religion. The one thing demanded is respect due to their re- 
ligious profession. They have no tariff, exact no retribution for 
their care and fatigue; the poor give nothing, and the rich offer 
whatsoever they wish. Although they have not other resources 
than voluntary gifts from persons who assist them, Divine Provi- 
dence, in whom they put their trust, has always given His chil- 
dren their daily bread. According to the house registers, the Sis- 
ters for a number of years passed each year 141,831 days and 
117,410 nights at the bedside of the sick. 33,446 of the above 
numbers were passed among the needy and destitute. Apart from 
this corporal help given by the Sisters, a greater help still is 
given, that of bringing souls near to God. How many have re- 
turned to the Faith, how many have been consoled by the presence 
of the Sisters—this is the secret of God. 

The care of the sick in their own homes is a necessary 
complement in the field of Catholic charity to the regular 
hospital work of our numerous nursing Congregations. 

The new novitiate is located at Victory Boulevard, 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. Information 
about the Sisters and their requirements can be obtained 
from Sister Maximilian, 1195 Lexington Avenue, New 


York City. 





N his stimulating book, “Catholic Action,” Father 
George T. Daly, C.SS.R., points out the need of front- 
line action in our Catholic care for the sick. He blames a 
certain neglect in this respect on an unequal distribution 
of the resources of some of our leading agencies, and 


remarks: 

The development of the educational and charitable institutions 
committed to the care of our Orders has so monopolized their 
forces that it is with the greatest difficulty they accept founda- 
tions in the mission field. And when they have gone into this. 
field have they not centered their energies too exclusively in the 
large cities? Yet we claim their need and importance for the 
Church is greater in the outlying districts than in our cities, 
Should not the danger zone and the front trench be their prefer- 
ence when a choice is offered? Several little cottage hospitals 
among the foreigners, we maintain, would mean more to the 
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Church than the big institutions in the city, where not more than 
twenty per cent of the patients are of the Faith. 

The question, however, when it comes to matters like 
“ cottage hospitals” is not simply that of opening hospi- 
tals or staffing them with nurses. The keystone of the 
hospital is the physician, and it is precisely the need of 
first-class physicians in our outlying districts that is be- 
coming more and more acute every day. This difficulty 
is felt by all who have striven to establish small hospitals 
in outlying districts. Where are the attractions for a 
resident physician, who has sacrificed time and money for 
years of intensive training, in a poor and either remote or 
otherwise unremunerative environment? 





NTERESTING figures showing the unevenness found 

in this matter of medical and hospital care are quoted 
by the Survey for January from a compilation by Allon 
Peebles for the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care. 
The report follows: 

Physicians. There are 143,000 physicians in the United States, 
more per 100,000 of population than in any other country in the 
world... . 

Geographical distribution of physicians is decidedly uneven. In 
1927 South Carolina and Montana had only 71 physicians per 
100,000 people; California, at the other extreme, had 200. Various 
State surveys show clearly that the larger cities are oversupplied 
with doctors relative to population, whereas smaller places are 
relatively undersupplied. . . . 

Hospitals. Hospital beds have increased from 421,000 in 1898 
to 890,000 in 1928. There are 7,000 hospitals in the United States 
and each day, on the average, they care for about 700,000 patients. 
Hospital facilities appear to be unevenly distributed; more than 
forty per cent of the counties in the United States have no hos- 
pital for general community use. Of the entire bed capacity of 
the country approximately half is for nervous and mental diseases. 

Moreover, the problem is not confined to the backwoods 
and the poorer districts of the cities. Indeed, as is well 
known, in our cities the poorer classes are in some ways 
better provided for than those of moderate means. The 
new Baker Memorial Hospital in Boston is established 
just for this latter class. More and more, public opinion 
is being aroused to consider the problem of the great 
middle-class who are faced by the increasing cost of medi- 
cal care not paralleled by an increasing rise in their in- 
comes, combined with a lack of hospital facilities for those 
of moderate means. 

This situation is, of course, under study by the Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care, which was organized 
in Washington, D. C., in May, 1927, after two years of 
preliminary conference with physicians, sanitarians, and 
economists, as to the need for a new agency to study the 
economic factors affecting the organization of medicine. 
Secretary Wilbur, the chairman of the committee, warns 
us against blaming the physician too strongly for the in- 
creased cost of medical care and writes: 

At first blush the physician is too intimately associated with the 


cost of medical care. The doctor’s bill is likely to seem the out- 
standing element in that cost. I need only mention the dentist. 


the nurse, the hospital, the clinic and the automobile, the chauffeur, 
the telephone, the office nurse, the bookkeeper, the landlord of the 
physician, to give an idea of how many elements there are in mak- 
ing up the total bill for medical service. Aside from his investment 
in his initial and his continued training, the doctor in a large city 
must make several thousands of dollars to pay for these services 
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and rents before he has anything left for himself. . . . 

The fundamental cause of our present difficulty, in so far as the 
medical profession and the majority of the population is con- 
cerned, is that we are still mentally viewing medicine from the 
standpoint of the days when the doctor and his saddle-bags pro- 
vided all that medical science could bring to the bedside of the 
typhoid case or the mother undergoing the pangs of childbirth. 
The problem, then, is how to get our thinking corrected and how 
to make available through some form of organized machinery all 
that medical science has to offer to all of our people desiring 
scientific medical care, 

When we ask, on the other hand, how much families 
have to spend, we learn from Michael M. Davis, “ The 
Patient of Moderate Means,” quoted by the Survey from 


the Modern Hospital for May, 1929: 

We must picture a great mass of families in the United States, 
self-supporting on between $1,500 and $2,500 a year. They are 
the mass who are often in a predicament because of the high cost 
of sickness. High-school teachers, university professors, young 
lawyers and five hundred thousand wives of white-collar workers 
hasten to assure us that even though their incomes may be in the 
$3,000 to $5,000 group or above, they are in the predicament, too. 
This middle group belongs in our picture, although we generally 
tend to think that they are numerically a larger proportion of the 
self-supporting population than is really the case. 

Economic investigation and medical organization will 
greatly help towards making the two ends meet. But the 
most effective closing of the gap, the only effective means 
in numberless localities, will be that of surplus Catholic 
charity where both men and women alike are willing to 
give their very highest services for no motive but the love 
of God and for no earthly reward. 





AROCHIALISM, according to Father Daly, is one 

of our great hindrances in meeting the problems of 
our outlying districts. He remarks, “ We continue to 
build a Chinese wall around our prosperous parishes and 
well-equipped dioceses, forgetting the poverty-stricken 
Church of the West. . . A better distribution of Catholic 
forces and wealth is imperative.” 

The most direct way out of such a spirit is not spas- 
modic effort, but the cultivation of a really apostolic spirit 
by intelligent, sustained study of the present-day problems 
of Catholic Action. How much study can be organized is 
shown in the following letter, just received by the Pilgrim: 


Dear PILGRIM: 

In my America for January 11, I read of S. C. J.’s apostolic 
work in Alabama. She is sowing the seed. God hasten the 
increase! 

In Dayton, Ohio, we shall shortly have men and women quali- 
fied to undertake similar evangelical work. Recently a Bellarmine 
Society was organized for an intensive study of our holy Re- 
ligion. Twelve couples responded to the invitation of Mr. Michael 
J. Gibbons, Jr. 

The class meets every Monday evening from 7:30 to 9:30. 
During the first hour formal instruction on a well-planned pro- 
gram is given and for the remaining sixty minutes topics of loca? 
and timely interest are discussed. Rev, Francis J. Friedel, S.M., 
D.D., University of Dayton, is the instructor. 

The members of the class are professional and business men, 
and mothers of families; much is expected of the influence they 
will have in both Catholic and non-Catholic circles. W. T. 


Let us hope that more S. C. J.’s and Michael J. Gib- 


bons, Jr.’s will continue to spring up through the land. 
Tue Pitcrm™. 
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A Neglected Well 


BENJAMIN C, Masse, S.J. 


T has often been said before that there is in the Catho- 

lic Church a rich literary background and an unfailing 
source of poetic inspiration. Tennyson and Scott, to 
mention but two of the more outstanding names, realized 
this fact only too well, and, as a result, gave us their 
rather diluted presentations of Catholic Medieval culture. 
But, if one were to go further and venture to suggest 
that we have a treasure which no Protestant literature 
can have, and of which no Greek or Roman even dreamed, 
one would be met with impatient looks of surprise and 
remarks—more or less muttered—about cheap sensation- 
alism. 

And yet, it is true; for we alone of all the world have 
the colorful lives of a thousand saints from which to draw 
material and inspiration; we have the rich well of hagi- 
ography that has been two thousand years in the digging, 
and which is as wide and deep as the boundaries of the 
world. The facts are there, plain as day, so plain in 
truth, that, like a lot of other evident things in life, we 
completely overlook them. 

The discouraging note is, that here in the United States 
we do not seem to have the slightest realization of the 
treasure that is cached in our midst. Outside the cloister 
and the clergy, only a handful of people read the lives 
of the saints. The great Catholic Public will have nothing 
to do even with Catholic fiction; what, then, can the saints 
expect? Our Catholic book publishers are very fortu- 
nate, indeed, that lay people have so many friends among 
the clergy and religious to whom a book at Christmas 
time solves the vexing problem of a suitable gift; other- 
wise they would have closed their doors long ago. 

An unfortunate situation, surely ; but one that must not 
be neglected if there is even a modicum of truth in the 
assertion that the lives of the saints are meant to be, in 
the mind of the Church, an inspiration and an example for 
the whole Catholic world. 

Examining into the causes of the condition, we find 
three possibilities: the fault lies either in the lives of the 
saints themselves; or in the people who should read them, 
but do not; or in the zealous men who wrote the books. 

Does the trouble lie in the lives of the saints themselves ? 
Is it unfortunately true that the raw material of litera- 
ture is not in them? Hardly. The saints were men and 
women, heroic men and women. Should heroism be de- 
nied a place in literature? And precisely because they 
were human beings, they are a source of literature. Any 
human life, sympathetically understood and artistically 
portrayed, is a subject matter of interest. Besides this, 
there is the all-important element of romance. The saints 
were kings and queens, soldiers and sailors, adventurers 
and explorers, poets, martyrs, musicians, painters and what 


not. They moved in every circle of society, in every land 


under the sun, in every year since Christ died on Calvary. 
Romance! their lives were bubbling over with it, every 
minute of their days was permeated with it; it was the 
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very mainspring of their existence. Since the lives of the 
saints are the stuff from which literature is made, the 
fault does not lie here. 

What of our much criticized reading-public? Have 
the people only their mental and spiritual indolence to 
blame? I do not think so; nor would anyone else who 
has waded through any portion of the hagiography that 
is ladled out for our instruction and edification. Much 
of it consists of fair translations of foreign works in- 
tended for temperaments vastly different from ours; 
some of it is of original, but mediocre, works in English. 
Here and there one finds a life in which the saint has not 
been dehumanized, a life sympathetically conceived and 
well written. These are rare. 

Reading the output, one gets the impression that the 
saints were flawless creatures, completely free from the 
drag of the flesh and the sting of temptation; and nothing 
could be more false. They have the unfortunate effect 
of frightening the layman and leading him to conclude 
that the ways of sanctity are not for him. In the face 
of this, it does not seem right to blame the people for 
neglecting the lives of the saints. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the fault can only 
rest with the books themselves. They were written by 
zealous men to whom the Catholic world is greatly in- 
debted ; they have served the noble purpose of inspiring 
priests and Religious and some lay people as well, to 
strive more earnestly for their perfection; but the fact 
remains that they are inadequate, they do not reach that 
mass of people for whom they are, or should be, intended. 

Thus far, the negative side; now for something posi- 
tive. Is it possible to interest people in hagiography? 
And if it is, how can this be accomplished? For an an- 
swer, there is the shining example of another land. 
France, an acknowledged leader in the world of thought, 
is showing the way. 

Until recent times, the hagiography of France was as 
poorly written and as little read as ours is today. Huys- 
mans was the first to recognize this and to agitate a re- 
form. In the field of general Catholic literature, this 
change came about with satisfying rapidity; but it is only 
within the past few years that the movement effected a 
visible change in hagiczraphy. Then suddenly, in the 
early summer of 1926, the French literary world was star- 
tled by the over-night appearance of lives of the saints in 
book stores. They were attractive looking affairs, decked 
out in bright, colorful jackets, and—miracle of miracles— 
the authors’ names corresponded to famous members of 
the French Academy. 

There was René Bazin and Georges Goyau and Henri 
Bordeaux and Louis Bertrand and others. The reading 
world puzzled over the phenomenon, it hesitated, and then 
started to buy. Book stores that were making a poor liv- 
ing on salacious rot found to their amazement that there 
was a new prosperity in the line of hagiography. The 
saints had re-entered the world; everybody was reading 
them; it was simply the fashion. 

As a result, hagiography is today one of the livest 
branches of modern French litérattire. It is being read 
by all classes of people irrespective of religious belief, or 
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lack of it; in short, it is reaching the masses for whom 
it is intended. The public, long indifferent to unreal and 
more than human sanctity, has been completely capti- 
vated by the vision of lives that have an unmistakable 
relation to their own, and of hearts that were freighted 
with the same sorrows and lightened with the same joys 
that every man born of woman experiences in this weary 
exile. The saints began to mean something in their lives. 
They were fellow-pilgrims who had found the right road 
and were pointing it out to their brothers on the way. 
The Faithful read and were encouraged to plod bravely 
onward; and many an unbeliever, as he mused over 
strange, unaccustomed pages, found new-born longings 
for a better life rising in his soul. 

If we ask ourselves what effected this astonishing phe- 
nomenon, we shall find that it was the entrance of laymen 
into the field of hagiography and the consequent humaniz- 
ing of the saints. A group of the finest and most represen- 
tative Catholic writers decided to popularize the saints with 
the intention of thoroughly impregnating the paganisms 
of the day with a flood of Catholic thought. This was to 
be accomplished by making the output of hagiography 
more abundant than heretofore, by vitalizing it and mak- 
ing it at the same time a work of art. How well they 
have succeeded, is history. Now it is only a question of 
maintaining the level they have reached, and as long as 
Bertrand, Goyau, Gheon and their illustrious associates 
continue to write, there appears to be no danger of a 
relapse. “ Hagiography,” to quote Father Paul Don- 
coeur, S.J., “‘has conquered the French Academy.” It 
has come to stay. 

It is well to note, in view of recent developments in our 
country, that this change was not engineered without con- 
troversy. There is a rock-bound conservative party in 
French literature much like the one that exists in the 
United States. There was a great throwing up of hands 
by these people when the laymen invaded the sacred field 
of hagiography. What in the wide world did these men 
know about asceticism, or about theology? Why, they 
were utterly unqualified by the very reason of their man- 
ner of life to write about the life of a saint. “ They had 
come to the feast,’”’ as one of the critics put it, “ without 
the nuptial robe.” 

The objection had some force, especially when lesser 
lights, sensing the possibility of lucrative profits, began 
to follow the masters. Over in England, that most no- 
torious fellow, Mr. George Bernard Shaw, even dared to 
try his hand. Was there a danger in the hunganization of 
the saints at the hands of the laymen? The conserva- 
tives thought there was and took a strong position against 
the movement. 

After the fury and confusion of the first onslaught 
had passed, we find Father Paul Doncoeur, S.J., coming 
to the sane conclusion that there is a place for laymen 
in hagiographical literature ; that there is no sound reason 
why clergy and laity cannot do the work together. The 


clergy can learn the perfection of literary art from the 
literati; who, in turn, can seek advice in theological and 
ascetical questions from the clergy. M. Louis Bertrand, 
in presenting his “ Sainte Thérése”’ to the world, gave 
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the ideal position of the lay-biographer in these words: 

“ Certainly,” he writes, “ I make no pretension of hav- 
ing discovered her (St. Theresa), and I am sadly aware 
that much is wanting in my work. My excuse is that I 
am writing for those who are as unlearned in these mat- 
ters as I am, and I am but trying to share with them my 
admiration . . . I cannot insist on this too much: the 
learned, the historian, the theologian have nothing to 
learn from these pages.” 

Wise and charmingly modest lines those, and from a 
member of the French Academy. 

One notable and extremely gratifying result of the 
movement has been the new vigor infused into clerical 
biographers. L’abbé Henry Bremond, l’abbé Leclercq, 
labbé Hoornaert have all written lives that compare 
favorably from a literary standpoint with those of Ber- 
trand, Goyau and the rest. 

Now the question rises, why cannot we do the same 
thing over here? We have the writers, in sufficient num- 
bers and with sufficient talent; we have, as M. Louis 
Bertrand says, “a treasure unexplored which can enrich 
and renovate a literature menaced by enervation and im- 
poverishment ”; we have publishing houses, Catholic and 
otherwise, that would take a chance on the new hagiog- 
raphy, especially after what has happened in France; and 
we have a reading public intensely interested in modern 
biography. What, then, stands in the way? Only an un- 
fortunate tradition and a fear of the dangers that lie 
ahead. 

The dangers are there; but they are not insurmount- 
able. As for the tradition, it is high time we are scrap- 
ping it. Some of our foremost writers are at present 
making a splendid attempt to give us a representative 
Catholic fiction, and that in the face of severe criticism. 
Is it too much to expect them to go a step forward and 
give us some worthwhile biographies of the saints? 


REVIEWS 


Gaelic Literature Surveyed. By Aopu pe BiAcam. New York: 
The Irish Book Shop. $5.00. 

There is beauty, to be sure, in the poems of William Butler 
Yeats, A.E,, and other writers of their type prominent in the 
Irish Literary Renaissance. But theirs is a beauty of twilight 
and of evening in a land of languid ghosts. In “Gaelic Litera- 
ture Surveyed” the author raises the blind for us and in the full 
light of day one can see the treasure-house of Gaelic literature like 
a great Norman tower, austere in outline and simple in artistic 
detail. Around it is an atmosphere of clear, open air such as the 
Gael has ever breathed, and in its lines one sees the achievement 
of a people whose minds and hearts have been at rest through the 
last fifteen centuries, experimenting little but cultivating with 
awful earnestness their ideals of life and nationality. The litera- 
ture of the Irish, as it is here presented, is “as intensely Catholic 
as the Spanish and as intensely racial as that of Israel.” There 


-is a lovely simplicity about this Catholic element of Irish litera- 


ture but it requires something of Catholic simplicity in one who 
would appreciate it, In art, as in life, there is a simplicity and 
austerity that is as beautiful as it is Catholic and this has not 
escaped the writer of this survey. In his work he shows how 
care in craftsmanship and refinement of technique in Irish litera- 
ture have never destroyed its spontaneity or its genuine passion. 
He shows, too, how the awful sufferings of the Irish race for 
Faith and nationality have never failed to clarify the vision of 
Irish seers and to fire their message with passion, except at such 
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times as the penal days, when the flames of persecution consumed 
rather than purified the muse. The general effect of this and 
similar persecutions upon Irish poets of every generation is seen 
in that intense love of country which speaks of Ireland not as a 
fatherland or as a motherland, but as a land personified by a 
lovely maiden, a sort of national sweetheart, whether she be “ the 
great lady” of the mysterious runic poem of great antiquity in 
which Amergin, the Milesian poet, sings of Ireland; whether she 
be an “ Roisin Dubh” of the hereditary bard of the Clan-Conal, 
or the “ Dark Rosaleen” of Mangan’s later version. Always the 
Irish poet sings his songs of patriotism with the intensity of a 
passionate lover and in the spirit of religious ecstacy. The story 
of Irish literature contained in this volume, is told with great 
care of detail and in strict chronological order and yet the con- 
tinuity and spirit of that literature is made clearly manifest. It 
is little wonder that the knowledge of such a national heritage has 
made enthusiasts of the stamp of Standish O’Grady, martyrs like 
Padraic Pearse and converts such as Lionel Johnson. It is a 
heritage and a national history best typified by the great figure 
of the dead Cuculain, so often referred to in these pages. 


7. kG 


Arnold Damen, S.J. By the Rev. Josepu P. Conroy, S.J. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $2.25. 

Everyone loves to read about a doer of deeds, the blurb of this 
biography tells us. Father Conroy ‘found ample material in the 
record of his subject who was brought to work in the American 
Missions, from his native town, in Holland, in October, 1837, by 
the great Jesuit missionary, Father De Smet. In view of the 
recent Encyclical of the Pope, the volume has a special timeliness, 
for Father Damen was the first priest in the United States to 
give organized missions as we understand them today. “To tell 
the truth, it is I who began the missions, or the Spiritual Exercises 
for the people,” he wrote to the Father General at Rome, June 25, 
1868. “Eleven years ago the Fathers rarely gave the Exercises 
or a mission.” For more than thirty years, the older generation 
have related, his name and that of his constant associate and fel- 
low-Hollander, Father Cornelius Smarius, were sufficient to at- 
tract great congregations wherever they preached. A mission was 
sure to be followed by remarkable spiritual results. After one of 
these missions at Chicago in 1856, at the request of Bishop 
O’Regan, Father Damen received permission to begin a Jesuit 
foundation there, and thus organized in what was then a prairie 
section, the parish of the Holy Family, and which, by a strange 
coincidence, though he did not know it, included the site where 
Father Marquette located his little chapel two centuries before. 
“This town,” he wrote to the Father General in 1858, “ will become 
one of the largest in the United States,” and, so this memoir of 
him is properly given as its sub-title, “A Chapter in the Making 
of Chicago.” He built two churches, six schools, two high schools 
and a college there, before he went to the reward of his long and 
busy life, January 1, 1889, in his seventy-fourth year. His golden 
jubilee as a Jesuit in November, 1887, was made the occasion of 
a great personal tribute to him as pastor and missionary. Father 
Conroy’s book has a national interest for all those who can appre- 
ciate the accomplishments of a “doer of deeds.” 2. > 





The Biography of the Late Marshal Foch. By Major-Gen- 
ERAL Str Georce Aston, K.C.B. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $5.00. 

Although many excellent books have been written about the 
national hero of France since his death last March, this biography 
by Major-General Aston must be awarded a place of distinction 
as a “tribute to the honor and character, rather than to the glory 
and reputation of Foch.” The military operations of the war, more 
thoroughly treated by other authors, receive only a secondary 
emphasis. They serve to illustrate the principles of the commander 
in action and more clearly demonstrate his character. The author 
has aspired, with the help of men who were most intimate with 
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the Marshal, “to trace the life of Ferdinand Foch from the day 
of his birth in the temporary family home at Tarbes on the north- 
ern slopes of the Pyrenees, to the evening when he passed quietly 
away at the advanced age of seventy-eight.” One outstanding fea- 
ture of this work is the sureness with which the author has grasped 
the essential note of the Marshal’s character and the fidelity with 
which he has depicted its origin, development, exercise and per- 
fection. The key to the character of Foch is undoubtedly found 
in a sincere faith in an Almighty Providence. This Generalissimo 
Foch clearly professed: “My religious faith has been part of 
my character, and hence of my conduct as a man and as a soldier.” 
The author traces this feature in his character as it developed 
through the years of education, of army experience, of achieve- 
ment in the climax of the Great War and of ‘subsequent service 
rendered in council affecting the destinies of France, the land which 
he loved and served. Parents who are interested in the character- 
development of their children should study carefully this biography 
and then read it or relate it to their children. Educators and 
those who are interested in character study will find this a most 
interesting and instructive volume. It may well serve as a work 
in practical apologetics to prove the efficiency of Catholic educa- 
tion when parents and pupils cooperate fully, and the possibility 


of exercising in daily life the principles of Catholic faith. 
F.S. P. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Church and the Classics. Adding to the splendid and 
scholarly volumes that already make up the series, “Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome,” which George Depue Hadzsits and David 
Moore Robinson are editing, James Marshall Campbell, Associate 
Professor of Latin and Greek in the Catholic University, contrib- 
utes an interesting and splendidly written essay under the title 
“The Greek Fathers” (Longmans. $1.75). The author is con- 
cerned with showing the Greek patristic influence on the West 
not merely when Christianity was forming, but down through the 
centuries. To the cultured modern reader the essay will afford 
new and interesting light on the debt he has to these ancient 
writers whose influence is too often neglected, if their very title 
to glory as important factors in creating contemporary culture is 
not entirely denied. They continue to be, even in our own day, a 
force to be reckoned with where there is question of intellectual 
leadership. 

It is a truism to say that the preservation of the ancient classics 
to our own day is almost entirely due to the Christian Church. 
Just how this was brought about may be said to be the theme of 
“Latin Thought During the Middle Ages” (Oxford University 
Press. $1.75) by Cesare Foligno. In a half-dozen easily readable 
essays which themselves betray the influence of Latin culture, the 
author shows how the Latin thought bequeathed to the Christian 
Church from the downfall of the old Roman Empire was pre- 
served and added to until the revival of the old learning at the 
beginning of the Renaissance. The few humanists who are left 
in our highly industrial age will enjoy these medieval literary 
rambles which, after noting what the Catholic early Middle Ages 
had salvaged from the Classics of ancient Rome, discusses the 
influence first of scholars like Boethius and Cassiodorus, then of 
the Scotch monks and the Carlovingian writers, down through the 
scholastics, who were finally responsible for an awakening of 
interest in the Latin language and literature, and as a corollary, 
also, in the older Greek. 

To meet the needs of students of ecclesiastical Latin, that is, 
that form which the Latin language assumed in the hands of the 
Fathers of the western Church and of their successors up to the 
time of the revival of learning, is the scope of “An Introduction to 
Ecclesiastical Latin” (Macmillan. $2.00) by H. P. V. Nunn, 
now offered in the second edition. The book divides itself into 


a syntactical study along broad lines of rules necessary to under- 
stand the difference between ecclesiastical and classical Latin, and 
a selection of passages from such writers as Cyprian, Ambrose, 
Jerome, Augustine, Bede, Aquinas and a Kempis, illustrative of 
the type of Latinity with which the volume deals. 


The author 
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is at pains in a special preface to this edition to justify his title. 
It is not an admission that churchmen were either unfamiliar with 
or disdained the Classics, but merely denotes that he is dealing 
with Latin written by men who were, for the most part, Chris- 
tians, who were more familiar with the Vulgate than with Virgil 
and Cicero, and who, when writing for the people, made use of 
the spoken rather than of the literary idiom of their time. The 
book should be especially helpful for junior seminarians engaged 
in the study of the Fathers. 

Recognizing the incongruity of the Latin courses in many 
Catholic colleges almost entirely overlooking the literary treasures 
that early Church writers have contributed to our cultural litera- 
ture, and wishing to supply both teachers and pupils with a hand- 
book that would facilitate their study, the Rev. Otto J. Kuhn- 
muench, S.J., has written “Early Christian Latin Poets” (Chi- 
cago: Loyola University Press. $2.40). It takes its selections 
from Christian writers who flourished during the three centuries 
from Constantine to Gregory the Great. Both the Latin text 
and an English translation are offered the student. While textual 
criticism is omitted, the student is not left without such informa- 
tion as a proper understanding and appreciation of the selections, 
whether prose or verse, demand. The extracts are prefaced by 
an introductory study that will be especially helpful to those whose 
studies have been limited to the Latin Classics and who are con- 
sequently apt to be unfamiliar with the variations that ecclesias- 
tical Latin developed. 





Foreign Publications.—Abbé Klein’s collection has added 
two more numbers: “La Crise d’un chef,” by Cam, and “ Les 
Merveilleux voyages de Marco Polo” (Paris : Editions Spes), 
published by Maurice Turpaud. The first is a novel of adult 
“scoutism,” a study of the ennui of a young man marked for 
leadership, and of the rediscovery of his responsibility as a “ social 
engineer.” The second is a readable edition of Messer Marco 
Polo’s “Livre des merveilles,” which he dictated in French when 
French was younger than it is now. Yet there is a certain authen- 
tic glow even in these modernized forms which hold with Kubla 
Khan’s Cathay and the way thither. Our medieval Herodotus 
is charming, and not nearly the Miinchausen that his generation 
dreamed. The new world is rediscovering its sire. 

“Les Fétes Chrétiennes,” by Canon Turcan (Two Vols., Paris : 
Tequi.), is a mélange of the serviceable and the obvious to aid 
in the construction of a supplementary cycle of parochial sermons, 
when once the calendar of dogmatic and moral subjects has been 
heard through. 

“Rao-Sahib Mahadeva Aiyer,” translated by Pére Garnier 
from the English of Father Louis Lacombe, S.J., is the biography 
of the chief figure in the colony of converted Brahmins at Trichi- 
nopoly (Bruges, Paris: Desclée, De Brouwer). The reading of 
St. Augustine, St. Paul and Thomas a Kempis brought this 
disciple of Sankara to desire the transcendent Actuality of the 
Christian faith and hope, and to accept the mystery of God In- 
carnate. The story of his social ordeal, and the slow torture 
and triumph of his gradual honor among his former associates, 
presents well certain sorrows of the Catholic apostolate among 
the castes. , 

Pére Duchaussois, O.M.I., who only a few years back was 
writing of the Oblates and the Grey Nuns in the Canadian North- 
west, has stepped to the tropics with “Sous les feux de Ceylan” 
(Paris: Grasse). We are tempted to say that Pére Duchaussois 
wields a wand rather than a pen, so light and sure is the magic 
of his evocations. Ceylon, the pendant to the Indian night, the 
fiery garden of the tranquil day along the stretches of the Indian 
ocean; Ceylon of the Eucharist and the rice-paddies of the Pariahs 
and the pearl-fisheries, of karma and of sacramental release by 
the power of native hands. The early chapters are a lesson in 
keen inquiry and large intuition: against their vivid presentation 
ef Singhalese traditions and Buddhist mentality the later chron- 
icles of Oblate and Jesuit effort find real relief. It is delightful 
to handle a missionary book which entertains hope for humanity, 
which puts its solicitudes in such Christian form. 
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The Phantom Emperor. The Merchant Prince. Destroying 
Victor. The Uncertain Trumpet. The Golden Highlander. 


This past year or two history has come back to its own, for 
the effete public is beginning to realize that truth is stranger than 
fiction. If the authors could only be made to grasp this dictum 
and tell “the truth and nothing but the truth” their so-called 
biographies would endure. But they cull and trim to suit their 
jaundiced fancies, and the result is historical fiction. M. Aubry has 
told the sad life story of Napoleon III as “The Phantom Em- 
peror” (Harper. $2.50). He lives again the years at Arenenberg, 
and Hortense, his mother, who was never to be forgotten by him, 
is more than a wraith from the dim past. The day comes at last 
when he is king, and the mantle of his uncle falls upon him, It is 
but the shadow of the great Napoleon, for the spirit and the will 
to do are never there. Disasters follow fast and follow faster 
until the Opera Comique’s version of Waterloo is staged at Sedan. 
But the whole truth is not found in “ The Phantom Emperor,” 
for there was one principal factor that inevitably led to the down- 
fall of Louis Napoleon and that was his policy towards the Holy 
See. M. Aubry scarcely mentions this aspect of his story, nay, 
more time is spent in excusing the many amours of his hero than 
in Ciscussing this vital question. The Third Republic has forgotten 
hira. Others would be wise to follow their example. 

It isn’t very attractive from the outside but Dutton’s best book 
for the month of December was well chosen. “The Merchant 
Prince” (Dutton. $2.50) is a story of early medieval England. 
It is a thoughtful story that H. C. Bailey has given us. It is the 
account of the rise of a poor boy to great power by his native 
shrewdness. Hugh Camoys was a time-server but not a sycophant. 
He realized from the start that his own success depended upon the 
success of his fellow townsmen, That was in the days when the 
Port towns were almost republics. It was in the days, too, when 
kings rose and fell with rapid succession. So well drawn are the 
characters, and so careful of detail is the author that the reader 
lives again those days of long ago. There is only one word of 
adverse comment: the Monk Nicholas is not true to type. 

In perusing many of the modern “ best sellers” one has to drive 
one’s self to finish some of them, for the intrigues therein portrayed 
have become so very blasé that the repetition tires one, and it is 
difficult to get pitch off one’s hands. Here is another of that ilk: 
“Destroying Victor” (Macaulay. $2.50). Carleton Beals is cer- 
tainly not to be congratulated on this, his latest effort, A French 
actress who is killed by a discarded lover, some staid characters, 
of course, a sprinkling of Bohemians, and last, Scroggin, who 
starts the story as a self-opinionated professor, gives way to his 
inhibitions, alias passions, and after many misadventures, ends 
as a success in business. There you have “ Destroying Victor”; 
but not all of it, for there are a number of passages you wouldn’t 
want to read. 

Many of the well-known English writers of today have a style 
and a way of building up their plots that decidedly does not appeal 
to the American reader. A good example of this is “ The Uncer- 
tain Trumpet” (Little, Brown. $2.50), by the well-thought of 
author, A. S. M, Hutchinson. This is really a clever tale in which 
is unfolded the stark tragedy of the usual triangle imbroglio. 
However, one finds the master’s touch in the construction, and 
there is a sub-plot that is almost as good a vehicle for the study of 
character as the principal. Yet a veritable persiflage envelopes 
the most tragic moments. Again, Americans, as a rule, like their 
plot one continuous whole, whereas the writers from the other 
side, as in the present instance, have the habit of beginning a new 
scene with different characters in each chapter. It tends to kill 
the interest in the thread of the story. 

“The Golden Highlander” (Page. $2.50), by Theodore Good- 
ridge Roberts, is presented in an attractive binding and set up in 
good, sizeable print; but it is poorly proof-read. And somehow, 
the story, which scarcely merits to be called a novel, is similar to 
the vehicle. Centered about a colony of Highlanders in Canada, 
in the year 1820, the book contains plenty of action and color, 
attractive characters, and yet, withal, the result is a juvenile rather 
than a grown man’s tale. 








Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications. 


Eliakim Parker Scammon 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Lieutenant Scammon of whom Mr. O’Dwyer speaks in his 
letter published in the issue of America for January 18, is un- 
doubtedly my grandfather, Eliakim Parker Scammon, who was, I 
think, the only Catholic of that name. 

He was deeply impressed by the accounts of the Oxford Move- 
ment, and his subsequent readings brought him into the Church. 

He was a classmate, at West Point, of Lieutenant Deshon, after- 
wards the famous Father Deshon, of the Paulists; and he loved 
to tell how, in the days when his own mind and conscience were 
agitated, Lieutenant Deshon said to him: “Scammon, I am per- 
fectly satisfied with my religious conviction and firm in my faith 
and I do not wish to listen to your doubts nor to be disturbed.” 
In 1891, I remember that Father Deshon was the only guest present 
at the Golden Wedding celebration besides my grandparents’ chil- 
dren and grandchildren. My grandmother was a Miss Stebbens, 
of Springfield, Mass., and I think some of her brother’s descend- 
ants are still living there, She did not become a Catholic until 
some years later than my grandfather’s conversion. Their five 
daughters were all pupils of this convent in St. Martin, Brown 
County, and many of their granddaughters also have been educated 
here. My grandfather was a frequent visitor here, with Arch- 
bishop Purcell and the group of learned and holy men whom the 
nuns were always happy to welcome. He drew the plans for one 
of our buildings and was all his life a skillful draughtsman. 

He saw military service in the Seminole War, the Mexican 
War, and the Civil War. He was intimately connected with 
General Rosecrans, and the Rosecrans and Scammon families lived 
together during the war. 

He was one of the Topographical Engineers who surveyed parts 
of the Great Lakes. He was professor at West Point, at Mt. St. 
Mary of the West, and at Seton Hall. At Mt. St. Mary, he had in 
his class students who later became Bishop Spalding, Bishop 
Richter and Bishop Byrne. 

In the early nineties, he wrote a series of articles which were 
published in the Catholic World, and which were, as I remember 
them, reminiscences of fifty years ago. I do not know how they 
were entitled, 

In baptism, he took the name of John for the Beloved Disciple, 
and he usually signed himself, E. P. J. Scammon. 

The best fact I have to tell of my grandfather is that during all 
his Catholic life, when worshipers at daily Mass were few, and 
communicants were fewer, he was a daily communicant. It was 
only his last illness that interrupted this practice. He never lost 
his military bearing and he was a most militant Catholic. 

There is a brief notice of him in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

St. Martin, O. Sister M. MECHTILDE. 


Colonel Scammon in 1862 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. O’Dwyer might be interested in a photograph of Colonel 
Eliakim P. Scammon, which is printed in the “ Photographic 
History of the Civil War,” published by the Review of Reviews 
Company in 1911. The picture will be found in the tenth volume 
on page 231, He was “Colonel of the Twenty-third Regiment.” 
Was it not in this regiment that President McKinley served as a 
captain? 

In the second volume, on page 43, we learn that he was driven 
back from Manassas Junction just before the second battle of 
Bull Run. At this time he was “commanding the First Brigade.” 
Also in the second volume, on page 75, we learn that Colonel 
Scammon participated in the memorable battle of Antietam. We 
read: “ Hill’s men, taking Rodman’s division in flank, poured in 
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a fire in which Rodman met his death. Panic among his troops 
was averted only by Scammon, who (leading Cox’s division) 
checked Hill for a breathing space; but Burnside’s forces were 
steadily pushed back until at nightfall they lay discomfited, holding 
the bridge on the banks of Antietam Creek, which he had wrested 
irom Toomb’s two Georgia regiments.” 

Woodstock, Md. Anprew V. Graves, S.J. 


Protests Title 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We wish to register a protest against the caption, “ There Is a 
Sucker List,” placed by you over a communication from the Rev. 
M. Haas in your issue of January 18. 

Our advertisement quoted by Father Haas appeared in the 
January issue of the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, a reliable 
publication which does not accept advertisements from unreliable 
concerns. 

We do have a Catholic donors list of over 500,000 names to 
whom various worthy appeals are mailed from time to time. It 
is true that some of the people included in the list have raised 
objections to the numerous appeals reaching them. It is equally 
true that others have expressed gratitude for the opportunity to 
be of help to more than one worthy cause, 

The intelligent use of the list has brought succor to thousands 
of orphan children, has furnished the means of educating young 
men to the Holy Priesthood, has procured funds for organizations 
compelled to seek aid beyond their immediate spheres of activity, 
and above all, has enabled men and women all over the United 
States to fulfil one of the cardinal obligations of every good Catho- 
lic—almsgiving. 

The Century dictionary defines a “sucker” as a stupid person, 
a dolt, a person readily deceived. To apply this opprobrious 
epithet to these donors is a wholly unwarranted attack on their 
intelligence and goodness. It casts a reflection also against the 
organizations using our list, and throws an aspersion on this firm. 

We feel justified, therefore, in asking you to print this answer 
in an early issue of your publication. 

New York. R. S. Tor anp ASSOCIATES. 


[Catholic donors have never been wont to complain that there 
is a dearth of worthy objects for their almsgiving. The above 
explanation raises two further questions: (1) What is the origin 
of such lists as this of 500,000 Catholic donors? (2) What portion 
of the returns from the use of such lists goes, not to orphans and 
indigent seminarians, but to firms commercializing “one of the 
cardinal obligations of every good Catholic” ?—Ed. Amenrica.] 


Sucker Lists 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of the sucker list referred to by Father Haas, in the 
issue of America for January 18, here is a good one. 

The Baltimore Catholic Review issues every year an “ Official 
Directory ” containing the names of all the priests, churches, and 
religious institutions in the archdiocese. It contains the names 
of the heads of the various educational institutions, etc. This 
book is sold at twenty-five cents per copy. 

An enterprising Baltimorean copied the contents of the directory 
and sold copies of the list for twenty dollars per copy. He guar- 
anteed in selling it that the list was authentic and was just the 
thing that merchants. and business ‘men needed. Alas! some 
suckers bit. 


Baltimore. VINCENT DE PaAut FirzpatrRicxk. 


“One Wore Armor” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

My appreciation for America really cannot be expressed. For 
many years I have read your publication every week. I have 
found something obscure ; please tell us which one wore the armor. 
The notes in the letter of last week make it even more confusing. 

Sterling, Ill, E. L. ALLen. 

[America is naturally loath to annotate Mr. Burke’s account. 
But it is a fact known to educators that some young folk seem to 
escape unscathed in the midst of pagan teaching by their very 


thoughtlessness, while their more intelligent but immature compan- 
ions suffer shipwreck of faith—Ed. America.] 














